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“Not once or twice in our fair Island story, the path of Duty was the way to Glory.”—Tennyson, 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
THE LAND OF BEAUTY, VIRTUE, VALOUR, TRUTH. Oh! who would not fight for such a Land 


By FRANK DADD. FOLLOW THE DRUM. Copyright in the Possession of J. C. Eno, 
In Sad Times, or Glad Times, and all Times, take 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Health-Giving— Refreshing—Invigorating. Known and Sold throughout the World. 


DR. HOMES 


Will you send us 2/6 ? 


In connection with Founder’s Day, to be held on Saturday, 
July 3rd, an urgent appeal is made for 


100,000 Half-crowns 
to help to pay the Food Bill for our great family of 7,500 
children during the coming months. 
The War has seriously affected our income; and the cost of 
food has increased considerably. ° 


Last year we raised 119,171 half-crowns in memory of the 
late Dr. Barnardo. Will you please help us to do the same this 
year, because the need is greater ? 

Yours faithfully in the service of the children, 

WILLIAM BAKER, 
Honorary Director. 

Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Founder’s Fund.” 
HEAD OFFICES: 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 
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DANGER ROCK 


Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


RACING WRITING so_ long before 
PROSPECTS publication as is necessary 
when dealing with a monthly 

magazine has the obvious drawback 
that unexpected things happen inter- 
mediately. Thus when last month I 
had summed up the Derby prospects of 
the principal colts and of the one filly, 
Lord Rosebery’s Vaucluse, who seemed 
likely to take part in the race, the 
Government edict went forth and the 
Epsom meeting was cancelled. The 
Germans are running their Derby, and 


L 


are not a little scornful and triumphant 
at the abandonment of ours. As to this, 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club could 
only place themselves in the hands of 
the Government, the Government in this 
case being represented by Mr. Runciman; 
and it is to be feared that he had not 
assimilated the admirable speech made 
at the meeting of the Club by the then 
Lord Villiers—now Lord Jersey—which 
explained that the desire was not to 
continue racing as a sport and amuse- 
ment, but to avoid the dislocation of 
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one of the most important industries, 
that of horse-breeding, which the country 
possesses, as also to save from unemploy- 
ment, at this critical period when money 
is so scarce, the enormous number of 
people who in one way or another 
derive their livelihood from the Turf. 
Nothing could have been better expressed 
than this speech; but Mr. Runciman, 
admittedly unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the case, decided to put 
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appears that there are obstacles to con- 
tinuance at Newbury which do not exist 
elsewhere, and so far as I have been able 
to gather up to the time of writing, 
nothing is likely to happen at this success- 
ful resort which is so popular with race- 
goers of all classes. 

It has been urged, and I certainly 
think with excellent reason, that the 
question of racing or abandonment at 
every meeting which had been fixed 


BALLAGHTOBIN, WINNER OF THE BALDOYLE DERBY 


an end to racing except at Newmarket, 
on the ground that the railways might 
be wanted for national purposes, the 
transport of men and munitions. After- 
wards, having ascertained that Newbury 
was the centre of the most important 
training district, the Minister recognised 
the desirability of allowing meetings to 
take place there; but unfortunately it 


should have remained at the discretion 
of the Stewards of the Jockey Club. It 
is certain that they would not have 
strained points. They had cancelled a 
number of meetings, North and South, 
and would have continued on the same 
lines, doing nothing in the way of 
endeavouring to utilise the railways in 
any way which could possibly have been 
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detrimental to the interests of the 
country ; for important as racing is, no 
one imagines that it weighs a feather 
in the scale against the overwhelming 
necessity for pressing on the war in every 
conceivable way. There is no likelihood 
of men and munitions requiring transport 
between London and Hurst Park, nor 
indeed between London and Kempton ; 
and so with other meetings which might 
be named. As far as I have been able to 


cogency, as I think all the animals I 
mentioned are included in the New Derby 
and New Oaks, prior to the decision of 
which contests I am writing, though they 
will be over some days before this number 
of the Magazine is read. These pages will 
be in the press when Pommern is winning 
because he can stay up the severe 
Bunbury Hill, or whilst he is being 
beaten in consequence of his failure to 
do so, and there cannot be the least 


TOURNAMENT 


learn, it is only dimly probable that 
there will be racing anywhere but at 
Newmarket during the season. In view 
of the distress which will be thus caused 
I can only hope that my information 
may prove wrong. 
* * * * * 

THE As it happens, the 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS summary of the three- 
year-olds published in 

the last number, notwithstanding the 
abandonment of Epsom, was not without 
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interest attached to opinions about what 
may happen, as the matter in question 
will have been settled. 

Readers may like, however, to keep 
in touch with the sport to the extent of 
seeing pictures of prominent horses who 
have made names for themselves and 
should continue to do so by taking the 
few chances which will present them- 
selves. It will be known to all who 
glance through these pages how Mr. A. 
Belmont’s Danger Rock has comported 
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himself in the New Derby. The son of 
Rock Sand and Delusion was rated 15 Ib. 
from the best last year, and that estimate 
really appeared to be a high one, for he 
had only been once placed in his three 
races, and then Colonel Hall Walker’s 
Fly had given him 8lb., in the 
Exeter Stakes at Newmarket, and a 
three lengths beating, which meant 
something like 8lb. in addition. He 
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observed, by the fact that Colonel Hall 
Walker’s colt had given a striking display 
of bad temper at the post and was left 
several lengths when the flag fell. It 
need scarcely be pointed out to those 
who have had any experience of racing 
how deceptive ‘‘book form” frequently 
proves. On the book, for example, if a 
handicapper who knew nothing of the 
circumstances had to weight these horses, 


ROSSENDALE 


was well backed for the Hastings Plate, 
however, in which he made his first 
appearance of the season, and won it 
easily by four lengths, winning also the 
Newmarket Stakes, a remarkable change 
of form ; for here he met his old opponent 
Let Fly, who only got within three-parts 
of a length of him at the finish. This 
was largely accounted for, it is to be 


he would make Danger Rock give Let Fly 
some 3lb. or 4lb. The son of Rock 
Sand does not appear a particularly 
good-looking colt in the picture, though 
he has his good points. Two photographs 
of the same horse not seldom present 
what seem to be two totally different 
animals. 

Another three-year-old whose likeness 
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has not been previously published here 
is Ballaghtobin, the son of Morganatic 
and Fiorenza, now the property of Lord 
Decies. The Official Handicapper has 
natural difficulty in gauging the Irish 
form. Mr. Dawkins placed this colt 
4lb. from the top, which seems to be 
the expression of a belief that though 
easily the best of his age in his own 
country that did not bring him to the 
level of our best. Ballaghtobin won all 
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won. The margin was only a neck, but 
he was giving 11 1b. to the second, the 
American-bred Carnwherry, a son of 
Arizona and Lady Egremont. The Irish 
Derby was worth £882, needless to say 
a substantial stake for Ireland, and it 
is to be hoped that Lord Decies will 
send this sturdy animal over to see what 
he can do against our “cracks.” It 
was impossible to put him in the New 
Derby as he had not been engaged in 


FOLLOW UP 


the six races for which he started as a 
two-year-old, but the most valuable of 
them was worth only £311 and the whole 
half-dozen amounted to no more than 
£1,475. In the Spring it looked as if the 
colt had not retained his form, for 
starting at 2 to 1 on for His Majesty’s 
Plate at the Curragh he finished last of 
the,four. There was evidently an excuse, 
however, for odds were laid on him for 
the Baldoyle Derby last May, and he 


the Epsom race. Presumably he stays, 
as the Baldoyle Derby is over a mile- 
and-a-half as is ours. 

A picture of Mr. Neumann’s Tourna- 
ment, the attractively bred son of 
Spearmint and Sirenia, seemed worth 
giving, though he has yet to win a race 
—and, it may be added, yet to finish 
out of the first three. He was second to 
Pommern for the Two Thousand, and 
as always happens, or at least almost 
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always, his friends maintain that he had 
not the best of luck. The consequence 
of his conspicuousness was that he started 
a strong favourite for the Newmarket 
Stakes, in which he could only follow 
Let Fly, who finished four lengths in 
front of him, and behind Danger Rock 
as already mentioned. By many Sir 
John Thursby’s Rossendale is specially 
admired as an example of his type, 
admiration, however, scarcely extending 
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narrowly lost prize of £1,682. This year 
he distinguished himself by beating 
Pommern three-parts of a length for the 
Craven Stakes, being, however, in receipt 
of 15 lb., and moreover far more forward 
in condition. He then won the Tudor 
Plate at Sandown, giving weight this 
time, 7 lb., to Elkington, who ran him 
toa head. Rossendale must be described 
as having done distinctly well in the 
Two Thousand ; there was a time indeed 


MISSEL THRUSH, WHO HAS JUST DIED IN THE ARGENTINE 


to his off hind fetlock, which has at least 
a curious appearance in the photograph, 
though I must confess that I had not 
specially noted it when looking the colt 
over in the Birdcage at Newmarket. 
This black son of St. Frusquin and 
Menda failed to win any of his three 
races last year, though it was only by a 
head that Good and Gay beat him for 
the Bessborough Stakes at Ascot, a 


during the race when for the moment he 
looked formidable, though he wound up 
no nearer than sixth. 

Follow Up is a colt of whom his owner, 
Colonel Hall Walker, expects not a little. 
He created some surprise by winning the 
Chesterfield Stakes at the Newmarket 
Second July Meeting, and so much 
was thought of this that odds of 2 to 1 
were laid on him for the Richmond Stakes 
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THE GALWAY CAST 
AFTER THE BODY HAS TURNED AWAY FROM THE WATER AND BEFORE THE RIGHT FOOT HAS BEEN 
BROUGHT FORWARD 


From F. G. Shaw's “ Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spinning.” 
at Goodwood, which went to Pommern, Plate at Kempton, which Pommern won, 
in receipt of 81b., Follow Up no nearer Follow Up was on offer at 10 to Lina 


‘than fifth. That running was accepted field of four. At the time of writing 
as correct, and for the Imperial Produce Colonel Hall Walker is understood to 


THE GALWAY CAST 
AFTER THE BACK CAST HAS BEEN MADE AND AFTER THE BODY HAS TURNED FORWARD AGAIN, BUT 
BEFORE THE RIGHT FOOT HAS BEEN BROUGHT FORWARD 
From F. G. Shaw's “ Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spinning.” 
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prefer the son of White Eagle and Jean’s 
Folly to Let Fly. If this estimate be 
correct it is clear that Follow Up must 


have come on extraordinarily. 
* 


* * * * 


A Since I last wrote news 
SERVICEABLE has come of the death of 
SIRE the successful sire Missel 
Thrush, who stood in the 

Argentine for the last five years, greatly 
to the advantage of bloodstock in that 


MY DOG AND MY FISH. 


country. The son of Ormonde and the 
Leger winner Throstle was a valuable 
possession for Mr. Fred Lort Phillips, 
his son Thrush having been one of the 
speediest sprinters of the generation and 
so brought Missel Thrush to prominence. 
Thrush had many difficult tasks during 
his career, his owner not being afraid to 
produce him in any company. Thrush, 


A MORNING’S CATCH ON THE TEST 
From F. G. Shaw's “‘ Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spinning.” 
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moreover, has himself developed into a 
sire of winners, and another Missel 
Thrush who achieved fame is Llangwm. 
As a three-year-old he won eight of the 
ten races he ran, and, as I shall always 
be persuaded, ought to have won the 
Derby, for which he was beaten two 
lengths and a neck by Signorinetta and 
Primer. 


* * * * * 


A NEW BOOK I have received few 
ON FISHING books of late, but 

one which has 
reached me and deserves mention 
is “‘The Complete Science of Fly 
Fishing and Spinning,” by Fred 
G. Shaw, F.G.S. Mr. Shaw has 
two qualifications for the author- 
ship of a book on fishing : he can 
write and he was “Amateur 
Champion Trout Fly Casting at 
the International Tournament, 
1904-8.”” I have not seen the 
catalogue of Books on Fishing to 
be found at the London Library, 
but there must be thousands of 
them. Two, indeed, are by Mr. 
Shaw himself, ‘‘ The Science of 
Dry Fly Fishing,” published by 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co. in 1906, 
and ‘“‘The Science of Dry Fly 
Fishing and Salmon Fly Casting,” 
issued by John Murray in 1907. 
Mr. Shaw publishes the present 
book himself at Neville Court, 
Abbey Road, N.W. He is a 
voluminous author; another of 
his works is on “Our Future 
Existence, or the Death-surviving 
Consciousness of Man”; and as 
for science, others of his works 
include “‘Comets and their Tails and the 
Gegenschein Light,” and “ The Pseudo- 
morphic Theory of the Witwatersrand 
Conglomerates.”” It might be feared 
that this bulky volume which contains 
over 160,000 words would be somewhat 
heavy not only in the sense of avoir- 
dupois, but it is really not so, or only 
at least on occasions, and it contains a 
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WYE CAST 
THE BACKWARD SWITCH OF THE SALMON ROD. THE BODY HAS TURNED TO THE PLANE IN WHICH THE 
LINE WILL FALL IN THE FORWARD CAST 


From F. G. Shaw’s “‘ Complete Science. of Fly Fishing and Spinning.” 
variety of most serviceable information, between a man and his quarry, which 
pleasantly and simply expressed. are more evenly balanced, or of more 
Mr. Shaw thinks that “it cannot be sporting a character, than the chances 
claimed that there are any odds, as_ which lie between the safety of the trout 


THE WYE CAST CONVERTED INTO A GALWAY CAST WHEN DANGER HAS TO BE AVOIDED BEHIND THE 
FISHERMAN. 
From F. G. Shaw's “ Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spinning.” 
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on the one side, and the success of the 
dry-fly fisherman on the other.” I am 
not quite sure that this is the case? 
He must, for instance, be a very good 
shot on whom it is odds when a pheasant 
is skimming along down wind not far 
from the ground with motionless wings, 
and in fact a variety of illustrations 
of evenly balanced chances might be 
enumerated, but doubtless in the case 


ON THE TAY. 
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till one is at length hooked and landed.” 
I really do not think that there will be 
general agreement with this, or that the 
absolutely uninstructed novice is likely 
to come away with anything but an 
empty basket. It seems to me that a 
grounding in book-lore, followed by 
expert advice on the banks of the stream, 
is the best, if not almost the only, way to 
arrive at anything. Mr. Shaw speaks of 


A RECORD DAY’S SPRING FISHING WITH THE SALMON FLY 


From F. G. Shaw’s “ Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spinning.” 


Mr. Shaw describes it would be difficult 
to formulate the odds. 

As for instruction, the author quotes 
one whom he describes as “ a well-known 
writer on piscatorial matters” who 
stated the conviction that ‘‘ the best 
way to become an accomplished dry-fly 
fisherman is to steer clear of teachers 
and preachers, either in the book or in 
the flesh, get down to the water, look 
out for rising trout and hammer away 


clients whom he has coached, varying 
in age from the boy of seven to the 
veteran of seventy-five, some complete 
novices, others more or less hardened in 
such faulty methods of casting that 
“the pleasure which they should have 
experienced when fishing has _ been 
minimised by their inability to present 
their fly to the trout accurately, 
delicately, instantly, and effectively.” 
Most people are aware that casting is 
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of various kinds, and I have borrowed 
from the book illustrations of the Wye 
cast and the Galway cast as examples. 

The novice is likely to be unaware of 
the fact that there are two distinct and 
widely different ways of fishing with a 
trout fly, the dry and the wet fly methods. 
In the former one fly only is used, and is 
cast up-stream just above the rise, or 
where the trout is supposed to be lying, 
so that the lure is allowed to float down 
towards the fish on the surface of the 
water. The man must see his trout 
before he tries to catch it. In wet-fly 
fishing two or four flies are attached to 
the cast. This method again is divided 
into two parts: down-stream and up- 
stream, the fly being allowed to sink a 
few inches below the surface. The fisher 
does not see his quarry, and his success 
depends largely upon his skill and alert- 
ness in striking, at any rate in up-stream 
angling ; when fishing down-stream the 
angler is dependent in four cases out of 
five, Mr. Shaw estimates, on the chance 
of the fish hooking itself. As for pleasure, 
the author states his strong preference, 
which will be generally shared, for the 
dry fly, even though the results are 
small; indeed he goes so far as to say 
that he can regard with perfect com- 
posure the success of a brother angler 
who is using the wet fly, or even the 
worm, on the same water that he is 
fishing, fills his basket and finds our 
mentor with but a brace of fish. I regret 
that I have not space to follow Mr. Shaw 
throughout his volume and to comment 
on his instructions, for there are many 
things in the book on which it would be 
particularly pleasant to dilate. It is 
perhaps needless to say that he has 
achieved notable successes, a 50]b. 
salmon amongst others, the sort of fish 
about which the angler dreams! This 
fine old cock would, he declares, have 
probably scaled 60 lb. had he been 
fresh bound. I can only conclude an 
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inadequate review by recommending a 
perusal of the book to all who are 
interested in fishing. 


* * * * * 


REVIVALS Among popular books, “Tales 

from Blackwood,” the re-publi- 
cation in book form of stories which have 
appeared in that excellent magazine, rank 
high, and the bookstalls are periodically 
laden with ‘‘ Queer Stories ” which came 
out in Truth. The significance of this is 
that readers like to come again across 
matter which has pleased them, and of 
course the little volumes find other 
readers who see their contents for the 
first time. It has been suggested that 
many of the articles which made the 
reputation of the Badminton might well 
be revived, more especially as they would 
find a new generation of readers, seeing 
that the contributions to which I refer 
date from some twenty years back. One 
hesitates to offer new books just now, 
however ; but I am so far accepting the 
suggestion as to reproduce from time to 
time articles which seem too good to be 
forgotten, and I lead off with one on 
“ Poachers,” as much to the point now 
as it was when written, by the late 
Mr. Alexander Innes Shand, author of 
many successful books, an essayist who 
was warmly appreciated, and incidentally 
asportsman. Also there is a racing story 
—we have had none for a long time past, 
for in truth they are very hard to find. 
The characters in most of those which 
reach me behave in complete disregard 
of the Rules of Racing. I propose in 
future issues to fill a few pages with 
articles, and sometimes fiction, which was 
cordially received when first brought out, 
hoping that what is chosen may please 
readers of to-day as much as it did those 
of a day now long past, and furthermore 
the other readers who have always been 
staunch to the magazine will be glad to 
meet old friends again. 
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Photograph by Topwa! Press Agency 


ITALIA NASCENTE 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


EXACTLY a year ago I passed, in very 
leisurely fashion, through Northern 
Italy. My object was not to make 
observations political or statistical—as 
a matter of fact the finny inhabitants 
of the Ticino river were my lure—but 
there were certain things that “ leapt 
to the eyes’’ during the course of my 
peregrinations which, in the light of 
present events, may not be without 
their interest. 

On a lovely May morning I boarded 
the fine new turbine steamer, Corte II. 
as she lay by the quay of Bastia, the 
flourishing commercial capital of the 
island of Corsica. For once the 


Mediterranean, which usually receives 
me in her stormiest mood, was in very 
truth “comme un lac’’—a term of 
reassurance invariably employed by the 
cheerful skipper when the pale-faced 
enquirer sees waves leaping mountain- 
high against the horizon !—and during 
the four hours’ transit to Leghorn our 
gallant craft was “like a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean.’’ So the stout, 
golden-bearded German gentleman who, 
muffled to the eyes in shawls, had 
ensconced himself upon a couch in the 
saloon and there awaited the worst, 
took heart of grace and emerged upon 
deck. He came up to me as I leant over 
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ITALIA NASCENTE 


the rail looking across the blue water 
towards the faint purple line of the 
Italian coast. 

We exchanged some remarks about 
the island we had just quitted. Its 
scenery, he admitted, was “ kolossal ”’ 
—but its inhabitants beneath contempt ! 

“Aber, in the possession of competent 
rulers—not a race of effeminate do- 
nothings such as the French, but 
administered by a_ strong, wise, 
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utterly without kultur! Still in Florence 
these so uneducated natives may be 
considered a negligible quantity, for now 
there is there a so large German colony. 
I have, myself, a villa at Fiesole ; it is 
very agreeable, for there I find myself 
in the midst of many compatriots by 
whom the beautiful spot is greatly 
favoured.” 

So I had heard, from compatriots of 
my own who had not greeted with 


ALPINE REGIMENT 


Photograph by Topical Press Agency 


enlightened, cultured people, what might 
it not become ? ’’—my Teuton thought- 
fully stroked his long, golden beard. 

A few minutes’ pregnant silence, then 
he roused himself as if from some fair 


dream. ‘“‘ You go to Florence, yes?” 

“No,” I replied, shortly. 

“Ach, net to Florence? But it is a 
beautiful city, its architecture superb. 
However — there again !’’ —he flicked 
his fingers contemptuously—‘‘ what a 
people! Indolent, degenerate, corrupt, 


enthusiasm the advent of the Fatherland. 

“But now we approach the shore. I 
go, sir, to collect my baggages ’’—and 
therewith my friend deprived me of the 
benefit of his illuminating conversation. 

On the Leghorn quay I again 
encountered him as with heated counten- 
ance and dishevelled beard he emerged 
from the custom-house. 

“Thieves! Robbers! Degenerates ! 
Scum of Europe!” he stuttered—then 
indignation choked him. 
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Recovering his breath, he signalled to 
a waiting carriage: Cocchiere! 
Vetturiere! Here! Drive me at once 
to the railway station.” 

But the vetturiere surveyed him from 
head to foot with glassy eye and drove 
up to my side. As I stepped into his 
rickety vehicle, he bent down from the 
box towards me and pointed with his 
whip at the man of the golden beard. 
“Tedesco !’’ he hissed, and, turning, spat 
vehemently into the dust of the roadway. 

I broke my journey for that night at 
Pisa, and before dinner sallied forth from 
my hotel to call upon an English relative, 
long resident in the beautiful, old-world 
city. I found him and his pretty, blue- 
eyed, fair-haired daughter on the point 
of starting out—Italian fashion—in quest 
of their evening meal. Most willingly I 
assented to his proposal that I should 
accompany them. 

“And may we go to my beloved 
‘Leone Bianco’?”’ I suggested. “ Or 


would the signorina perhaps think it too 


popolare ? 

Margaret laughed. ‘‘ Don’t you realise 
how useful it is for my little sketches ? 
Local colour, you know! I love the 
Leone Bianco.” 

So to that popular restaurant on the 
banks of the Arno we took our way. 

We were passing the tall house in 
which, as a plaque on its front relates : 
“the most noble Giorgio Gordon Noel, 
Lord Byron,’ once resided, when a 
company of Bersaglieri came down a side 
street and swung along the Lung’ Arno. 
I looked admiringly at their sturdy 
figures and picturesquely waving plumes : 
“‘ Fine, well set-up little chaps,” I said. 

My relative who was—and is—an 
authority on military matters assented. 
“Hard as nails. They and the Alpinisti 
are the finest troops in the Italian army. 
The Alpinisti especially—I only wish 
there were more of them, for when ‘ the 
day’ comes, on them will fall the first 
brunt of the fighting.” 

(In a morning paper I read yesterday 
that ‘‘ the strength of the Alpine troops 
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of Italy is about 50,000, as the original 
twenty-six battalions are reported to 
have been doubled.’’) 

“ It is coming, you think—‘ the day’ ?” 

C. shrugged his shoulders. “ This 
artificial Triplice can never last. Italy 
was dragged and driven into it, but in 
reality she has never forgotten or 
forgiven the iron heel.” 

“ Coming soon—‘ the day’? ”’ 

He waved his hand deprecatingly. 
“Who can say? My own opinion is 
that two more years at the outside will 
see all Europe in a blaze.” 

(These words were spoken on the 4th 
May, 1914. Three months afterwards 
Armageddon was upon us.) 

“Do you think Italy is preparing ? ”’ 

“Yes! The strength of the army in 
peace time has been raised to half-a- 
million or about. In war time it could 
be at least quadrupled.” 

(Again I quote from a recent paper— 
an evening one, this time: ‘“‘ At war 
strength Italy can command an army 
of two million men, of whom about half 
would form the first line, and the other 
half the territorial and reserve troops.”’) 

has she the guns?” 

C. looked at me with kindling eyes. 
“You wait a bit and see,” he said. ‘‘ Do 
you think that the Italian artificer’s 
hand has altogether lost the cunning it 
possessed in the days of Andrea del 
Ferrara? The weapons of war have 
altered, but the subtle brain and hand 
of the Italian workman remain.” 

“Now, now, you two!” Margaret’s 
voice broke in. ‘‘ Leave off your stupid 
old wars and politics—here we are at 
the Leone Bianco.” 

As we entered the restaurant the 
grey-haired padrone ran forward. “‘ But 
do me the honour of entering, I beg 
of you, Excellencies; here, through the 
archway, is a room where the world is 
not so numerous and where the clientéle 
is of the most select.”’ 

Even here the world was sufficiently 
numerous, the only vacant places being 
in a distant corner next to a long table 
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at which a rather noisy group of young 
men—students, for the most part—were 
seated. 

The babel of voices was stilled as we 
passed through the diners; all eyes, I 
noticed, were fixed on Margaret, whose 
fair English looks stood out with striking 
effect amongst the dark-haired, dark- 
eyed southerners. 

A most excellent repast did the Leone 
Bianco supply ; we had worked our way 
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aloft by a slim, dark youth. The flushed 
young faces were turned in laughing 
deprecation towards our table. (Certainly 
Margaret was a very presentable young 
woman. !) 

C. was equal to the occasion. Glass in 
hand, he rose: ‘“Signori, to your 
beautiful patria terra,’ he said, and 
drank off his wine. The young men 
sprang to their feet. “‘ And to Inghil- 
terra, the greatest, the most simpatica 
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through most of its succulent courses 
when we were startled by a sudden 
shout : 

“Viva! Viva! Evviva l’Inghilterra ! 
Godd-a zeff ze Keen !”’ 

The cheers rose from the group of 
students. Most deftly fashioned out of 
strips of coloured paper torn from the 
innumerable advertisement sheets strewn 
over the tables, a very passable present- 
ment of the Union Jack was being waved 


of nations!” their spokesman cried, 
waving his glass, amid a tempest of 
evvivas, towards the middle of the table 
where, firmly planted in a mighty loaf, 
the English flag stood straight and stiff. 


* * * * * 


It is a rather curious fact that though 
of recent years I have spent much of my 
time in Italy I have never visited Milan 
since boyhood’s days, when I knew it 
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well. But on my journey from Pisa to 
the Ticino River I decided to spend a 
day or two there and have a look at 
“the old, familiar places.” So I 
descended from my train at the fine 
station and put up at a well-known 
hotel near the Porta Venezia. 

“‘ But certainly, sir, you find our city 
most greatly improved. A quite modern 
city it is now, sir.” 

I glanced at my waiter—whose name, 
of course, was Schmidt—then my eyes 
sought the open window through which 
floated the unceasing clangour of the 
electric trams. 

“ Finest tramway system in the world, 
sir, is ours,’’ pursued my Teutonic friend. 

No doubt, no doubt. But I sighed for 
the days when the streets of Milan 
enjoyed a dignified repose in fine keeping 
with its old-world history; when one 
could saunter across the beautiful 


cathedral square and push aside the 
leather curtain which hung before the 
entrance to that exquisite poem in 


marble, its glorious Duomo, without 
having to dodge one’s way through a 
network of tramway lines and risk life 
and limb a dozen times during the 
transit. 

“Yes, sir, we have truly brought our 
city to the front of progress,’”’ murmured 
Schmidt, as he deftly removed my plate. 

“We”? “Our”? He employed a 
curiously possessive tone, this Teuton. 

My dinner finished, I picked my way 
through the labyrinth of tramlines to 
the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, and sat 
down at one of the little tables outside 
the Caffé Biffi. As I sipped my coffee 
my eye wandered over my surroundings 
—so familiar, yet so changed. Above 
the gay shop-fronts were names ending 
in “bach” and “lein” and “stein” 
instead of in the “oni” and “etto”’ 
and “‘ardi’’ of—well, say thirty years 
ago. The crowd which surged up and 
down the famous gallery was the same 
in density, but its component parts had 
changed. A stolidity of countenance, a 
solidity of form, a most distressing cut 
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of garment, replaced the animated 
features and lithe, graceful figures I 
recollected so well. A few such still 
passed my chair, but it seemed to me 
that they had the look of aliens amongst 
the throng, the diffident air of sojourners 
in a foreign land. And everywhere rose 
the guttural accents of the German 
tongue. 

“Where then has fled the ‘lingua 
Toscana in bocca Romana’?” I 
murmured. ‘“‘ This might be a city of 
Deutschland—Deutschland iiber alles!” 

I took my way back to my hotel 
through the quieter streets and squares 
behind the cathedral, and as I entered each 
I glanced up at the plaque on its corner. 
Ah, the old names, at least, remained, 
each one recalling some place or date of 
the great War of Liberation. Here was 
the spot where the barricades were 
erected behind which the sons of Italy 
fought to the last man, there the corner 
where the corpses of the Tedeschi had 
been piled in heaps. Yonder the port 
through which the tyrant had been 
driven in headlong flight. The title 
of each street and square immortalised 
some heart-stirring episode in the glorious 
War of Freedom. 

No—Milan was not a city of Deutsch- 
land... . yet! 

A day later my train bore me towards 
the lovely shores of Lake Maggiore. All 
around stretched the wide Lombardy 
plain clad in the enchanting beauty of 
an Italian spring. But it was not entirely 
on the rich wealth of blossom that my 
mind was fixed. ‘‘ The cobbler to his 
last ’ all the world over—and wherever 
my footsteps wander it is that noble 
quadruped, the horse, which “ intrigues 
me most deeply,” as our gallant French 
allies would say. And here in the 
scattered villages of Lombardy, on the 
roads, in the fields, the same fact struck 
me which I had remarked during the 
journey from Pisa northwards, namely, 
the extraordinary development of that 
class of animal which we term “ the 
vanner ’’—the light-draught horse. In 
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former days one saw mules, donkeys, 
oxen, between the shafts; now their 
place has been almost entirely taken by 
a stout, cobby horse of excellent quality. 
Only at the plough, or harnessed to the 
heaviest of wagons, does one see the 
beautiful cream-coloured oxen of Italy, 
while the diminutive donkey has dis- 
appeared, as has the smaller variety of 
mule. At the time of making this 
observation of a fact which must strike 
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islets of our dreams between blue sky 
and bluer waters. On, on past Stresa— 
ah, how changed, with its palatial hotels 
and arcades of fashionable shops from 
the tranquil beauty spot of my youth! 

On, by diligence now, to the quaint 
little village on the banks of the Ticino, 
where, in boyhood’s years, so many 
happy days of our “ villegiature ’”’ had 
been spent, but which I had not revisited 
for many, many years. 
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every recent visitor to the country I did 
not in any way connect it with a military 


purpose. But in the light of present 
events the matter is not without its 
significance. 

Past the green pastures and waving 
cornfields of Varese swept my train ; 
now we were in quaint, old-world Arona ; 
now on, on, along the beautiful shores of 
Maggiore—Isola Bella, Isola dei Pesca- 
tori, Isola Madre, floating like the fairy 


“The signore would doubtless wish to 
have his luggage conveyed to the Grand 
Ho6tel.”” Thus the servitor at the door of 
the diligence office where I alighted. 

“The Grand Hotel! In my day 
the Albergo Guiseppe Garibaldi was an 
excellent house. Does it no _ longer 
exist ? ”’ 

The official shrugged his shoulders and 
spread out his hands in deprecation. 
“Ma, si, it exists, certainly—such as 
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it is. But if the signore will be guided 
by me he will go to the Grand Hotel, 
so modern, so luxurious. The Albergo 
Garibaldi is old, its proprietor is very, 
very old——” 

“Per Bacco! Upon me, also, age 
advances,” I said, ‘therefore will I 
betake myself to the Garibaldi and thus 
the Triplice will be complete.” 

“The Triplice!’’ In an instant the 
affable smile was wiped from the 
servitor’s face. Muttering a word which 
shall not here be recorded, he turned and 
bestowed upon the waters of the Ticino 
a similar tribute to that which the dust 
of the Leghorn roadway had received 
from the lips of the vetturiere. 

The arrival of an Englishman at the 
ancient, red-tiled house beside the Ticino 
bridge created a mild sensation. With 
an agility astounding in a man of nigh 
upon fourscore years the snowy-bearded 
padrone hurried down the steps to meet 
me—the old, old steps worn hollow by 
the feet of many generations. 

I looked hard into his face. ‘“‘ Signor 
Pietro,” I said, “‘ does that pear-tree on 
your south wall still dangle its fruit in 
such a manner as to lead to the 
temptation and fall of little boys?” 

He reeled back with a gasp. 

‘“‘Also, upon more than one occasion, 
to their most woeful undoing ? ”’ 

“ Wait—wait !”’ he panted. Now 
that you smile, I know you! One little 
instant longer.... I have it! Ah, Dio! 
Dio! Dio! it is the Signorino Giovannino 
of the Villa Giacinto!’’ He seized my 
hand, and, before I could prevent him, 
carried it to his lips. 

“Per Bacco!” I cried, wrenching it 
away, “‘it was not thus tenderly that you 
treated my person in days gone by!” 

“Dio! Dio! Dio! How the years 
have changed you—you were such a 
beautiful young Signorino then!” and 
his sunken eyes, set in a network of 
wrinkles, dwelt on my face with sincerest 
regret... . 

An hour later the old man sipped his 
wine with me upon the wistaria-wreathed 
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loggia overhanging the river. The odour 
of roses mingled with the breath of new- 
mown hay from the upland meadows, 
nightingales sang from every bush. 

The peace of the heavenly evening 
was broken by the strident braying of a 
band from the wooded slope behind the 
village. 

“Tt is for the divertimento of the fools 
who visit the for-ever-to-be-condemned 
Grand Hotel,” the padrone growled. 

“Ah. Is it well patronised, that new 
hotel ? 

“By none for whose patronage I 
would give a centesimo. Only the 
Tedeschi go there.”’ 

“Your friends—and_ allies —the 
Tedeschi,’ I murmured softly. And not 
without mischievous intent, for I knew 
my man. 

As of old he rose to the fly. “The 
Tedeschi !’”’ Pressing his trembling old 
hands upon the table, he leant over till 
his quivering old face was close to 
mine : 

“Signore, you of a new generation 
cannot even picture to yourself what 
were the unspeakable sufferings of my 
poor country at the hands of those 
barbarians. Signore, you were not yet 
born into the world when our Great 
King, with the tears streaming down his 
cheeks, said: ‘Do not believe, my 
people, that I am insensible to the grido 
di dolore—the cry of anguish—which 
rises from so many parts of my oppressed, 
unhappy land.’ . . . Signore, you were 
still unthought of when ’’—the padrone 
struggled painfully to his feet and stood 
for a moment with his hand at the salute 
—‘‘ when our hero, Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
arose to be our saviour. Signore, with 
him, on the 23rd of this very month 
of May, in the year 1859, I crossed that 
very river ’’—he pointed to the Ticino, 
flowing swiftly at our feet—‘‘ and put 
to utter rout the Tedeschi at Casale. 
Signore, almost exactly a year later, on 
the 11th May, 1860, I landed with him 
at Marsala, in Sicilia. And under whose 
protection, think you, did we disembark ? 
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Under that of your  for-ever-to-be 
honoured country. 

“It was the great English warships, 
the Eentrapeed and the Ragoose’’ (the 
Intrepid and the Argus), which covered 
our landing. Signore, with us fought 
the English legion, the bravest of the 
brave—we shed our blood together. 
.... . Can an Italian memory ever 
forget its debt ? Can an Italian heart 
ever cease to thrill at the sound of an 
English voice ? 

The high, thin utterance broke, the 
flushed old cheeks turned very white, 
the old man sank weakly back in his 
chair. After a silence he resumed in 
feeble, exhausted tones: ‘“ Me, I under- 
stand not at all these accursed politics. 
To me it is a thing shameful, un- 
believable, that our Government—may 
it burn in fiercest flame for ever !—should 
have made an alliance with the Tedeschi. 

“With the Tedeschi! Signore, when 


night fell upon the glorious battlefield 
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of Magenta, my father, and /is father, 
an old man of seventy, lay dead upon 
the blood-soaked ground. Signore, my 
two young brothers, lads in their early 
‘teens, were slain at Solferino. 

“With the Tedeschi! Signore, | am 
very, very old—I may not live to see it, 
but the day will surely come—as surely 
as that moon is rising in the heavens ’’— 
he waved his hand towards a flood of 
silvery radiance cast upon the encircling 
hills—‘‘ when my people will tear asunder 
the cords which bind them in this unholy 
alliance, and will cast it from them for 
ever !”’ 


* * * * * 


The above little article was written 
two days ago. This morning, May 24th, 
I read in my paper: “It is officially 
confirmed that Italy has declared war 
upon Austria.” 

Italia Nascente has burst her swaddling 
bands ! 
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ROBIN’S FIRST HUNT 


BY MRS. CAMERON DUNBAR 


Rosin LETHBRIDGE and his mother lived 
in a tiny cottage at the very end of 
Brampton village. They were extremely 
poor—so poor that although the cottage 
was tiny and they had only one servant, 
Mrs. Lethbridge could not afford to keep 
a pony. Robin longed for a pony with 


a yearning that was almost anguish. He 
had that instinctive passion for horses 
which is only possessed by those who 
have inherited it from a long line of 


fox-hunting ancestors—a glorious in- 
heritance if one is rich, but not so 
desirable if one has not the means to 
gratify such expensive tastes. So 
perhaps Mrs. Lethbridge had found to 
her cost—certainly if the late Captain 
Lethbridge had restrained his ardour for 
racing, polo, hunting and kindred sports, 
he would not have left his widow and 
little son so very badly off. 

The sweet-faced gentle little woman 
would often listen to Robin’s pleading, 
““Mummie, do let me have a pony!” 
with a smile and a sigh—a smile for the 
blue eyes raised so eagerly to hers, a 
sigh for the memory of other eyes so 
like them, the gallant laughing ones of 
the husband she had adored and who 
had almost broken her heart. 

Robin, old enough to remember the 
gay times they had had in India before 
his father died two years ago, could not 
understand why now they must live 
so very, very quietly in this sleepy, 
stupid, little village where nothing 
ever happened; where there were no 


tamashas, no picnics, no parties or races, 
where, instead of his own pony and syce, 
he must put up with the blacksmith’s 
ugly old cob for an occasional gallop. 

The blacksmith was not very agree- 
able ; he did not much like being asked 
to lend his pony, knowing full well that 
there was little to be made out of one 
as poor as the lady of Jessamine Cottage. 

So Robin’s rides were few and far 
between, like angels’ visits, and perhaps 
he valued them all the more highly on 
that account. He taught the hard- 
mouthed little animal to jump, and great 
was his triumph when he was able to tell 
his mother that ‘‘ Mahomet,’ as he had 
christened the grey pony, had jumped a 
real fence. ‘‘ And now,’ he announced 
with grave determination,‘ I will wait 
until the hounds meet near here and then 
I will take him out hunting.’”’ Mrs. 
Lethbridge smiled and shook her head. 
“You are much too young to think of it 
yet, Robin,” she told him; “little boys 
of ten are only in the way.” 

But the child’s eager courage touched 
and delighted her. Time was when she 
too had followed the hounds, had felt 
the glorious thrill of a quick gallop across 
country—had shone as one of the best 
and straightest riders in the hunt—and 
she was not yet too old, she told herself, 
to remember the glamour and the rapture 
of it. Ah! she caught her breath and 
turned quickly away that Robin might 
not see the tears that had gathered in 
her eyes. Very astounded he would be, 
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she thought, with a sad little smile, if 
he knew that the things he longed for she 
longed for too—how much more deeply ! 
But with a true woman’s courage and 
unselfishness she stifled all vain regrets 
and wishes and hid the heartache that 
oppressed her beneath a loving cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘ Some day, darling, you shall 
hunt,” she said, now, ‘‘ but it must be 
on your own horse, not a borrowed one. 
Only think what would happen if you 
lamed Mahomet ! Poor mummie has no 
money to buy Harter a new pony.”’ 

But Fate decreed that Robin should 
not wait so long after all for his hunting. 
A wonderful day was in store—a day 
that was to bring great and glorious 
changes into the lives of both Robin 
and his mother. 

It was one gloomy December after- 
noon—the very last day, one would have 
thought, to bring good luck and good 
fortune to anybody. Robin, for a great 


treat, was to be allowed to ride Harter’s 
pony, because it was Saturday and a 


half-holiday, and because Harter had 
received a substantial tip on the last 
occasion from Mrs. Lethbridge and hoped 
for another on this. The proud mother 
stood at the gate of the cottage to watch 
her son start. A gallant little figure he 
made, seated so confidently on the 
rusty-coated old pony—his eyes alight 
with excitement, his shoulders thrown 
well back; he was a born horseman, 
she told herself with a little thrill of 
pleasure, as his father had been. 

Robin nodded and waved a gay fare- 
well as he trotted off down the road ; 
he was full of the spirit of high adventure, 
longing for something exciting to happen. 
He put the pony on the grass by the 
wayside and galloped him headlong for 
half-a-mile, then he reined up with a 
jerk and stood still to listen, as a strange 
sound burst on his ears. What could it 
be, that unearthly yelping cry, now 
getting louder, and louder, and louder, 
and then suddenly dying away, only to 
begin again in a few minutes with 
renewed ferocity ? 
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Robin had never heard that sound 
before, except by the jackals in India, 
but instinctively he knew what it meant. 

“It is the houwnds,”’ he whispered to 
himself with ecstatic delight, ‘‘ and they 
are coming this way!’ He sat quite 
still on his pony in the middle of the 
road, trembling a little with excitement. 
Could it really be? It seemed too 
wonderful, too incredible. Silence again 
now. Robin could feel the beating 
of his heart against his ribs; even 
his hands were shaking as he tightened 
mechanically his hold on the reins. 

Look! What is that low brown form 
that is slinking across yonder plough 
fiel€ towards him, its coat almost 
indistinguishable against the brown 
furrow? Its ears are turned backward 
to catch the sounds of pursuit, and it 
takes no notice of the motionless boy 
and pony on the road. It moves with 
a smooth, easy, loping canter as if 
disdaining to hurry, but Robin notices 
that its mouth is open, the first signal 
of distress. 

Now it has squeezed through the 
hedge, is across the road in a second 
and gone from sight before startled 
Robin has time to utter the yell that 
would inevitably have headed the fox 
from his intended point. 

* * * * * 

So it was that Captain Davenant— 
clearing the hedge into the road behind 
his hounds—was aware of a small boy, 
astride a rusty-coated grey pony, a boy 
in a brown jersey, who shouted and 
holload and waved his cap in a perfect 
frenzy of excitement. Behind the Master 
came the “ field,’ the hard riders first, 
and behind them the weaker brethren 
who had waited for the gaps to get 
bigger. The hounds ran backwards and 
forwards in the middle of the road; 
then as Davenant cast them forward 
to where the boy pointed they caught 
the line again and leapt screaming over 
the wayside ditch and across the next 
field. The Master was after them like 
a flash, and glancing back to see where 
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Tom, the first whip, had got to, was 
amazed to find the shaggy pony close 
on his heels—not more amazed perhaps 
than that little quadruped himself. 
Whether it was the firm grip of a pair 
of determined little hands on his reins 
or the ruthless kickings of the equally 
determined little feet on his ribs, or 
whether it was merely a sudden ebullition 
of spirit on his own part induced by the 
example of the big horse in front of 
him, certain it is that Harter’s grey had 
never jumped before, and would probably 
never jump again, as he jumped that 
afternoon. 

Stiff wattle or hairy bull-finch, ugly 
dyke or uncompromising rail, all in turn 
were cleared or scrambled over or pushed 
through, regardless of the amused glances 
of those ahead and the angry ones of 
those behind, who considered the boy 
and his pony were getting in their way, 
and muttered the well-worn axiom that 
“‘children were a nuisance in the hunting- 
field 

But neither the grey pony nor his 
rider took any notice of them. The boy’s 
eyes and ears were only for the hounds— 
his whole soul was concentrated on the 
effort to keep with them, or as near them 
as might be. 

That passionate instinct for the chase 
which had come down to him from his 
ancestors was awake within him to-day 
for the first time, and he rode like one 
possessed, head down, and hands low. 

“Ugh, ugh! ugh, ugh! ugh!!” The 
glorious rapturous wonderful sound of 
hounds in full cry. Faster, faster yet ! 
Would he ever forget this day as long as 
he lived, the day that made him free 
of the great brotherhood of sport, the 
day that taught him the best that life 
can give? He looked with awed 
admiration at Captain Davenant, making 
his way across country with the ease and 
determination of your practised hard- 
rider. They had been galloping now for 
some twenty minutes and the grey began 
to flag. Want of condition, and a coat 
like a blanket, must tell even on the 
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gamest and toughest of ponies, and 
though Robin wielded his ash-plant with 
redoubled vigour, he found himself, to 
his intense chagrin, falling more and 
more to the rear until he was at the very 
tail of the hunt. 

It was with a sore heart that the boy 
watched the very last horseman dis- 
appear over the brow of a hill, and knew 
that his day’s sport was at an end. He 
slid off his poor, exhausted, little mount, 
who stood panting with outstretched 
neck and heaving sides—the pace had 
been severe and the going heavy ! 

So they waited for five minutes, Robin 
hoping against hope that the chase might 
bend back in his direction; but all was 
silence, and he bethought him that he 
must be getting homewards. In which 
direction that lay he had not the vaguest 
notion. Stretched around him was a 
dreary expanse of flat ploughed fields, 
unbroken even by a single tree, and no 
sign of a road or a house was visible. 
Feeling suddenly chilled and _ lonely 
Robin laid hold of the pony’s bridle, 
and pulled him along in the direction 
the hunt had taken. Surely he must 
meet someone before long! But field 
after field was traversed, each one as 
bare and brown and desolate as the last, 
while the boy’s heart sank lower and the 
grey pony dragged more wearily at his 
heels. 

The short December afternoon was 
already drawing to a close and the dusk 
was creeping on. Also it began to rain, 
and Robin had no coat over his brown 
jersey. Wet, cold, hungry, and, now 
that the excitement was over, very tired, 
Robin was obliged to bite his lips to keep 
the tears from coming into his eyes. 
After all, he told himself, all sportsmen 
must put up with discomfort of some 
sort; and hugging himself on the 
thought, and the adventures he would 
have to tell of when he got home, 
he trudged manfully on, through the 
squelching mud, the endless, endless 
succession of damp brown fields. He 
came into one at last which apparently 
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contained no gate, surrounded on all 
sides by a high struggling bull-finch. It 
was nearly dark now, too dark to see 
to the other side of the enclosure, so he 
must walk the whole way round to make 
certain. Plodding wearily along, his feet 
resembling gigantic plum-puddings from 
their load of mud, he was suddenly 
aware of voices in the distance bearing 
towards him. The grey pony stopped 
and uttered a joyful whinny. There 
was a “plop plop” of horses’ feet on 
a road, and lo! on the other side of the 
high, straggling hedge he could dimly 
make out the welcome figures of the 
hounds, and, riding in the middle of 
them the god-like personage who had 
jumped into the road that afternoon. 

Like a shipwrecked mariner on a 
desert island, Robin shouted to him, 
and the god-like personage, who, of 
course, was Captain Davenant, stopped 
his horse and exclaimed, “By Jove! 
The urchin on the grey pony. What 
has happened ? ”’ 

“T am lost,” cried poor Robin, and 
despite himself a little sob got into his 
throat and was choked hastily down ; 
““T have been wandering through these 
fields for ever so long and can’t find 
a way out.” 

“You're all right,’ came the cheery 
answer. ‘‘ There’s a gate just along 
here. I'll put you on your way home 
if you tell me where it is.’ The gate 
was soon found, and in a few minutes 
Robin and his new friend, with the 
hounds all round them, and Tom, the 
whip, bringing up the rear, were trotting 
along the road to Brampton, which, very 
luckily for Robin, was on the way back 
to kennels. It appeared that they had 
killed their fox after a run of an hour and 
twenty minutes. “‘ Best thing we have 
done this season,’ Captain Davenant 
said, laconically. ‘‘ Pity you couldn’t 
keep with them till the end.” Robin 
agreed with such a hearty sigh as made 
his companion laugh. ‘‘ Never mind, 
better luck next time!” he said, con- 
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miles from your village next week. 
You’d better come out again and get 
that pony into condition.” 

Robin had to explain that the pony 
was only lent him and he was not allowed 
to hunt properly yet. Then, flattered 
and encouraged by the man’s kindly 
sympathy, he chattered on, telling of 
his ambition to have once more a pony 
of his own, of his gay life out in India 
and all the fun he had had, so different 
to now, when he had nothing—only dull 
lessons with a daily governess! And 
how mummie, who had been always so 
gay, and so pretty, and so beautifully 
dressed, was changed too and grown so 
very quiet and sad, and never had 
any dinner-parties or dances. Captain 
Davenant listened with grave attention 
to the childish confidences. Although 
he delighted to declare himself a 
“grumpy old bachelor” he kept a 
warm corner in his heart for all children, 
and something about this manly, plucky 
little chap with the fearless blue eyes 
appealed to him strangely. The 
thought crossed his mind that if Fate 
had ever given him a son he would 
have wished him just such another ; 
then he sighed, for such thoughts were 
profitless and absurd. He had entirely 
given up all thoughts of marriage since 
an unfortunate experience some twelve 
years before, an experience he had 
breathed to no one, which had left 
an indelible mark on his whole life. For 
it had happened that he had fallen in 
love—hopelessly, irrevocably in love as 
only the strongest natures can—with 
the wife of a brother-officer in his own 
regiment. He had been far too loyal 
ever to breathe to her a word of his 
passion, but had left his regiment, and 
his friends, and England, and gone to 
soldier in West Africa, until the death 
of his father caused him to retire and 
take up life as a country squire, in the 
quiet corner of the world where he was 
born. 

Robin looked up at him with an ever- 
increasing admiration and respect. To 
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his childish mind a Master of Hounds 
was a very wonderful person indeed, and 
a great hero; never in his wildest 
dreams had he imagined himself riding 
beside one in free and friendly converse 
as he was doing now! The miles flew 
by all too quickly, and he was quite 
astonished to find himself at the little 
creeper-clad cottage on the outskirts of 
Brampton. 

The front door stood open, and there 
in the porch was mummie, gazing with 
anxious eyes out into the dusk. “ Robin, 
Robin!” she called, in an agonised 
voice as she heard the beat of horse-hoofs 
on the road. The boy slid from his 
saddle and in another minute they were 
in one another’s arms, poor mummie 
crying a little in her relief and thankful- 
ness for she had been fretting herself 
into a perfect fever at her son’s non- 
return, imagining all sorts of dreadful 
things that might have happened to 
him. “The young rascal chipped in 
with my hounds and got lost,” explained 
Captain Davenant in his pleasant, 
courteous voice. “I am sorry you 
should have been anxious about him.” 

At the sound of the Master’s voice 
mummie gave a sudden start and, putting 
her son gently aside, she opened the 
little wicket gate and went right up to 
the unknown rider. It was too dark to 
see his face distinctly, but she knew the 
voice—had known it years ago—too well 
to be mistaken. ‘‘ Captain Davenant,” 
she exclaimed, in astonishment. “Is 
it really you?” 

And the Master, slowly, wonderingly, 
as if doubting the evidence of his own 
senses, stooped down and ‘took the little 
hand held out to him—the hand of the 
woman whom for twelve years he had 
worshipped as his ideal. 


* * * * * 


Perhaps Mrs. Lethbridge in those long 
ago days had known more of Captain 
Davenant’s love affair than he had ever 


dreamt. Perhaps she had guessed for 
what reason he had left his own regiment 
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and the life he loved, to seek solitude in 
an unhealthy climate abroad! At any 
rate she felt herself, much to her annoy- 
ance, blushing like a schoolgirl now, 
when he held her hand in that close, 
firm grip as if he would never let it go 
again, and she was glad of the darkness 
to cover her confusion. 

Robin, standing by, nodded in 
approval. Evidently this was an old 
friend of mummie’s—probably one of 
the many nice men who had haunted the 
bungalow in those happy, far away, 
Indian days. Now Captain Davenant 
would often come to see them, and would 
bring him presents, and lend him ponies 
as those others had done! He ran to 
put Mahomet back in the blacksmith’s 
stable, while Tom the whip sat patiently 
on his horse in the road waiting for the 
Master to move on and wondering what 
could have come over him to make 
him so forgetful, who was generally so 
thoughtful for his horses and his servants. 


* * * * * 


““Mummie, darling,” said Robin a few 
minutes later as they went back into 
the cottage together, ‘‘ you aren’t angry 
with me for going after the hounds 
to-day, are you? When they ran across 
the road I just had to go after them, and, 
you see, if I hadn’t you wouldn’t never 
have met the Master. I think he is a 
splendid man,” Robin added, in his 
quaint little old-mannish way. ‘“‘ He 
has done you good, too, mummie. Your 
cheeks are quite pink and your eyes are 
shiny.”’ 

“What nonsense, Robin, dear,” 
mummie answered with a little tremulous 
laugh. ‘“‘ Now run quickly and undress 
while I fill a hot bath for you. I am so 
afraid you may have caught cold.” 

Robin paused in the act of taking off 
a very muddy pair of boots—paused and 
listened with astonishment. For from 
the bathroom came a sweet, gay sound 
he had not heard for years, and had 
thought never to hear again. It was 
his mother singing ! 
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GREECE 


BY 
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det Aaprpotatov 
Baivovres aBpas aBépos. 


MopERN Greece, like modern Italy, has 
been greatly neglected in favour of its 


ancient civilisation. It is true that the 
political Greece of the nineteenth century 
left much to be desired; the eternal 
petty wrangles over domestic affairs, 
the corruption in the State offices, the 
apparent inability of the modern Greeks 
to keep their gaze fixed beyond the 
party horizon, the lamentable behaviour 
of the Greek troops in the disastrous 
war with Turkey in 1897, all gave the 
impression that Greece did not count 
in the comity of nations. 

The last few years have changed all this. 

The army has shown its capabilities 
in the two victorious wars with Turkey 
and with Bulgaria, Greek territory has 
been doubled and the Greek population 
more than doubled in the last three 
years, and, unless appearances are very 
deceptive, Greece under the able and 
energetic leadership of that great states- 
man, M. Venizelos, is now thinking and 
acting imperially, and nearing the 


realisation of her ‘Great Idea” 
(7 MeydéAn Idea) the liberation of her 
nationals in Asia at present under the 
hateful rule of the execrated Turk. 

For Greece, as for Italy, the hour has 
sounded, and if, owing to circumstances 
of which we are not yet fully cognisant, 
she missed the first chance afforded her 
by the wise and farseeing policy of M. 
Venizelos of co-operating with the 
liberating Powers, that was a mistake 
which will yet be rectified. It must be 
with a benevolent eye and a deep sense 
of satisfaction that the people of these 
islands will watch the long cherished 
aspirations of the Hellenic and Italian 
races taking form, just as_ they 
sympathised with and encouraged the 
War of Independence and_ the 
Risorgimento, an attitude on their part 
which has never been forgotten by the 
Greeks or Italians who are probably our 
friends of longest standing in Europe. 

Modern Greece is a constitutional 
Monarchy hereditary in the male line, 
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or, in case of extinction of the former, 
in the female, and its integrity is 
guaranteed by the Powers of the present 
Triple Entente. The government is 


conducted by a single chamber or boulé, 
and the executive is vested in the King, 
who selects his own ministers, though 
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themselves a small sum of money each 
session. In order that a measure may 
become law it must be supported by an 
absolute majority, and at least half of 
the deputies must be present to form a 
quorum. In Greece proper, not counting 
the newly acquired territories, there are 
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responsibility to the boulé rests with them 
and not with him. The representatives 
of the people number about two hundred 
and are elected by the ballot of the adult 
manhood suffrage of the nation; they 
must have reached thirty years of age, 
and, beyond their travelling expenses, 
receive no pay constitutionally, but vote 


26 departments or nomarchies under 
nomarchs, subdivided into 69 eparchies 
and 445 demes under eparchs and 
demarchs respectively, the nomarchs and 
eparchs being appointed by government, 
and the demarchs elected by the demes 
for a period of four years, the period 
of the boulé. Education in the country 
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is wonderful. In a State the size of 
Portugal there are no fewer than three 
thousand primary State schools in 
addition to many private ones, three 
hundred secondary, and about forty 
higher schools. All religions are tolerated, 
though the Greek Orthodox Church is 
the State Church. It is independent of 
the government and subject to the 
Patriarch who, for political reasons 
affecting Russia and other Orthodox 
States, resides in Constantinople. The 
Holy Synod consisting of five members 
under the presidency of the Metropolitan 
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they are Slavs, retain many of the 
characteristics of the ancient Hellenes 
their ancestors. They are a remark- 
ably homogeneous and §assimilative 
people, intensely patriotic and demo- 
cratic, and their intellectual powers 
in all classes of the population excep- 
tionally high. This “ seeking after 
wisdom ”’ which St. Paul remarked on 


has its drawbacks, in spite of the pleasure 
derived from seeing some small boot- 
black or street arab poring in his spare 
moments over a tragedy of Euripedes or 
Sophocles, or reading in place of a “penny 
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of Athens has, however, a good deal of 
authority in matters ecclesiastical, and— 
curious as it may seem in so democratic 
and enlightened a State—can invoke civil 
aid for the punishment and suppression 
of heresy. But it must be borne in mind 
that though the upper classes are 
progressive, and their life is a reflection 
of that of Paris, the humbier Greeks are 
very Asiatic in their mode of life, 
and extremely superstitious, belief in 
vampires and the evil eye amongst other 
things being most firmly rooted. 

The Greeks of to-day, in spite of 
Professor Fallmerayer, who insists that 
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dreadful” the Iliad or the Odyssey or 
Pindar’s odes. It tends to produce a 
large mass of educated men, without the 
employment for which their talents have 
fitted them, who spend a great deal 
if not all their time wrangling over 
politics and persons in cafés, or using 
more or less questionable means of 
gaining political posts, and, incidentally, 
their living. And yet despite this ardent 
and rather ignoble political strife the 
spread of Hellenic rule to the Greek 
colonies of Asia Minor and to the as yet 
unredeemed Greek islands of the 
archipelago, has never been absent from 
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the mind of a single Greek since the War 
of Independence, though until lately 
there seemed to be entirely lacking that 
profundity of thought and tenacity of 
purpose which make for national great- 
ness. 

Until recently the Greek army had 
been held in some derision as totally 
undisciplined, and the navy, though in 
rather a better way, was not considered 
capable of bringing any influence to bear 
on a war in which Greece might become 
engaged. It must be admitted that 
there were originally grounds for this 
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Greece before her last wars could put 
about two hundred thousand men into 
the field. This number must now be 
increased in proportion to the accretion 
to her population. Primarily dependent 
on Krupp, the army is now munitioned 
by Creuzot which at the present crisis 
is another asset in the country’s favour. 
The navy though small is considered 
efficient, and prevented the Turks from 
landing an army on the flank of the forces 
approaching the Chataldja lines in 1912. 
The Greeks are above all things sailors, 
and the foundation for naval power of 
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disparagement of the armed forces of the 
kingdom. It is one of the perils of over- 
democratisation that discipline becomes 
loosened ; Greek officers not seldom 
questioned the efficacy of measures 
taken by the superior command, and it 
has been said of the rank and file that 
each soldier considers himself a general 
and each sailor an admiral. 

Military service is obligatory for all 
men on attaining twenty-one years of 
age, two years being served in the active 
army, ten years in the active reserve, 
eight years in the territorial army, and 
ten years in the territorial reserve ; and 


some strength in the future has assuredly 
been laid. They are essentially a 
seafaring people, and the inhabitants of 
the Aigean Islands are among the finest 
seamen of the Mediterranean. As 
traders they have captured a great deal 
of the Levantine trade, and all the 
Turkish trade in grain is in their hands. 
It is said too that in monetary and 
commercial matters the Greek excels in 
astuteness the Jew, and is only surpassed 
by the Armenian. As regards Greek 
exports, Russia before the present war 
imported the greatest quantity of Greek 
produce, though Great Britain ran her 
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very close. In imports into Greece Great 
Britain leads the way with about twenty- 
four times the quantity of goods exported 
by Russia, and about three times that 
of the next great export country, Austria. 


_ About half the population is to-day 
employed in agriculture, and in grain the 
country could easily be self-supporting, 


but is not. In the Peloponnese small 
holdings are the rule, and this system of 
peasant proprietorship spreading, 
though the large estates are still farmed 


under the métayer system, the peasant 
paying the proprietor one third to a half 
of the total produce. 

On the whole the climate is good from 
the farmer’s point of view, though the 
greater and more sudden extremes of 
heat and cold than obtain in Italy or 
Spain make the country unsuitable as a 
health resort. The summer is intensely 
hot, and all is burnt up by June, the 
harvest in the lowlands being generally 
gathered by May, though as no place is 
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more than fifty miles from the sea the 
daily sea breeze renders life tolerable 
even in the hottest months. In the 
mountain districts the conditions are 
more Alpine. In the high passes in 
Achaea and Sparta and in northern 
Thessaly snow lies from October to June, 
and the winter, though mild in general, 
is severe in the mountain regions, bitter 
winds being often prevalent even in 
Athens where snow is not at all unknown. 

There are few rivers of any durability, 
most of them drying up in summer, or 
being used for irrigation purposes before 
they reach the sea. 
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in aspect, the shades of evening on 
Hymettus, Pentelicus, Helicon, Parnes, 
Cyllene, are beyond the power of brush 
or pen to translate. The cool grey-green 
of the olive trees chequering with light 
and shade the carefully tended vine- 
yards and fields of currant vine and grain, 
the orange and lemon groves mingling 
their scent with that of the luxuriant 
attar rose, the forests of beech and 
chestnut, the stately cypresses and 
umbrella pines growing from the more 
arid soil, rich in dark shades of chrome 
and ochre, and standing sentinel even at. 
the very water’s edge as it laps soothingly 


EAST FRONT OF THE 

The chief features of the country 
are undoubtedly the clear-cut aspect of 
its mountains and its colour, the vivid- 
ness of this colouring being the despair 


of artist and writer alike. The blue of 
the mountains “ that look along Epirus, 
valleys,” the azure of the Ionian Sea and 
of the Gulfs of Corinth and Aegina, ever 
varying in hue and intensity, are mar- 
vellous. Italy has nothing comparable 
to it. The rugged mountains of Thessaly 
and the Morea, divine Olympus, Pelion, 
Ossa, Parnassus, lifting their snowy 
heads towards the high-piled clouds 
never absent from the sky and so English 
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over the rocks and pebbles and stirs far 
below in its translucent depths the salt 
sea weed, all go to make a lasting 
impression of beauty on the mind, and 
to banish in a measure the sadness caused 
by the utter ruin of the cities and shrines: 
of antiquity. 

A traveller to the country to-day will 
find himself hospitably welcomed by a. 
kindly, cheerful race, obsessed at the 
present moment by imperial dreams. 
He will carry away an indelible vision of 
beautiful scenery hallowed by a great 
past and haunted by the spirits of great. 
men, and by the heroes and fantastic. 
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conceptions of the mythology. On the 
sea level the oranges and palms, almonds 
and fig trees, laurels, myrtles and 
oleanders, will remind him of Italy. 
Higher up the planes and poplars, oaks, 
chestnuts and beeches will recall England 
to him. Then again going still higher he 
will be almost reminded of the Alps and 
their green pastures: anemones, gentians, 
lichens, and saxifrages growing in 
profusion. 

The Greeks are not a sporting nation, 
preferring the life of the café to that of 
the mountains, and much of the game 


Guinea, so to speak, hares ruling in the 
north and rabbits in the south. 

Of the sporting birds geese, duck, 
bustard, partridge (French and English) 
woodcock, snipe, and pigeon are 
abundant, and in the season quails come 
in flocks to the Morea. Other birds of 
rarity to us are the golden and imperial 
eagle, vulture, and falcon. In Athens and 
other parts of the country Athena’s owl 
still dwells, and Sophocles’ melancholy 
nightingale “in cool green covert 
warbleth ever clear,” but quite two- 
thirds of the three hundred odd species 
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of the country, owing no doubt to the 
absence of game laws, is dying out. 
Wild boar are, however, still to be found 
in parts of northern Thessaly, and the 
red, fallow, and roe deer still exist in 
certain spots, not to mention badgers 
and foxes as these scarcely come into the 
category of game except in the un- 
regenerate countries of the Continent. 
Hares and rabbits abound, especially in 
the islands, and a curious fact worth 
noting is that some islands are entirely 
given over to hares, whilst others are 
exclusively rabbit settlements. The 
island of Andros seems to be a kind of 
compromise —a Haro-Rabbit New 


of birds found in Greece are of migratory 
tribes. 

The accusation that foreigners pay 
more attention to ancient than to modern 
Greece would appear to be well-founded, 
for it cannot be denied that nine-tenths 
of its visitors go to see the ruined cities 
of the ancients, and take incidentally the 
unparalleled beauty and variety of the 
country, and even more perfunctorily 
its flora, its fauna, its people, and its 
political aspirations. Coming fresh as 
they generally do from the noble galleries 
of Rome and Naples they are often dis- 
appointed, for with the exception of a 
few treasures far exceeding in artistic 
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value anything in Italy, Greek museums 
cannot compare with those of other 
countries. The British Museum, the 
Louvre and the Glyptothek at Munich 
are all richer in Greek sculpture than 
possibly the whole of Greece; but as 
regards architecture Italy alone with 
the temples at Paestum has anything to 
compare with the Theseion, the remains 
of the Parthenon, and the many other 
remnants of temples still extant in 
Greece. It is this fragmentariness, this 


ruin, which weighs so heavily on the 
mind of the expectant artist, and is apt 
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wrought by time, barbarism, and the 
iconoclastic zeal of religious fanatics, the 
mere fact of standing on the sites of these 
historic cities, shrines, and groves, of 
steaming through the placid bay of 
Salamis or sitting on the spot whence 
Xerxes watched the destruction of his 
fleet, of gazing, with the young Greece 
of to-day, from the mound at Marathon 
or the Pass of Thermopylae eastward 
to that Greater Greece, to Rhodes 
“with everlasting sunshine bright,’”’ to 
Halicarnassus, Miletus, Abydos and Cyme, 
to Ephesus, Magnesia, and Byzantium 
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to create in him a feeling of enduring 
sadness. 

Olympia is but one vast chaos of 
masonry redeemed by the greatest 
gem bequeathed us—the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. Only imagination remains to 
conjure it up in the days of its glory. 
Corinth, Eleusis, Epidaurus, Sparta, 
Delphi, are but names amidst the 
fragments of marble epistyle and 
triglyph, scattered columns and broken 
pavement overgrown with blood-red 
poppies, purple vetch, cornflowers, 
lichens and weeds. In Athens only is 
the imagination not so taxed. And yet 
in spite of all the ruin and desolation 


brings with it a_ satisfaction which 
tends to discount the ruin. 

From Sunion to Aegina, from Athens 
to Sparta, in the cornfields of Elis, on the 
slopes of Parnassus and Olympus, by 
the banks of the Styx in Achaea, or of 
the Cephissus and Ilissus in Attica, we 
are on holy ground; and when we return 
to the rush and bustle of everyday life 
in more northern cities, to motor-’buses 
and electric trams, to elevated and 
underground railways and all the 
shrieking paraphernalia of our mechanical 
age, it is as though we had been dragged 
ruthlessly and relentlessly from the 
Arcadia of our visions and dreams. 
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A CONCLUSIVE REASON 


BY ELEANOR E. HELME 


“THEY do say as Master Garge ’Il be 


coming home to the Park on leave this 
week, Jacob Smiley ; now what do you 
say to that ? Sure it’ll mean that he’s 
been wounded or took sick, and what in 
the name of wonder must his mother be 
feeling like about it ?” 


“She ain’t a-worryin’ herself,’ 
growled Jacob. her a-singing 
along garden path this morning, along 
with all them dawgs, as if there warn’t 
no such thing as trouble. She don’t 
know what it is to have an ungrateful 
son what leaves his old father just when 
lambing’s coming on, all along of wanting 
to wear a khaki jacket—and the joke is 
my Mike hasn’t got it yet, and hasn’t 
his mother just took on to think of him 
wearing out his best clothes what he went 
away in. It’s a fine damp time he’s 
having in camp, though he do write his 
mother it’s the best fun he ever had. 
What do you think of that, John 
Hoathly ? ”’ 

They were leaning over the hurdles of 
a sheep pen, watching the ewes and 
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listening to the chorus of lambs and the 
far-away bleating of the other flock away 
on the downs. It was a snug little fold 
beside the haystacks in an elm-shadowed 
hollow where the fields came to an end 
and the downs began. Overhead big 
white clouds were drifting across a blue 
sky, their shadows chasing one another 
on the swelling bareness of the downs ; 
on the elms there was a faint tasselling 
of crimson, and an enterprising rook or 
two was domestically engaged in the top- 
most branches; dogs’ mercury and a 
few bright celandines were pushing out 
of last year’s dead leaves, and far over- 
head a lark was carrolling to the sun and 
the sky of the joy of life. It was one of 
those utterly peaceful scenes to be found 
anywhere in that belt of country which 
lies, half forgotten and wholly un- 
sophisticated, between the Channel and 
the busy life of London and its suburbs. 

The elder inhabitants thereof, as 
typified by John and Jacob, accepted 
its beauties as part of their natural lot ; 
they did not think about them any more 
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than they thought about the war which 
had taken away their young men and 
occasionally delayed the milk-cans which 
the more advanced of them sent by train 
to the neighbouring seaside town. Many 
of the older generation could neither read 
nor write, and so, to not a few, it was 
all a pack of high-faluting nonsense, this 
talk of patriotism and the sacredness of 
treaties, and Jacob, who was apt to take 
a gloomy view of life, was far from certain 
in his own slow mind that his son Mike had 
not acted very shabbily in putting King 
and Country before father and the 
lambing season. Even John, who had 
once seen a whole regiment on the march 
and could read with comparative ease, 
was not sure enough of his ground to 
argue the point. Moreover, as Jacob 
would point out when he was in a 
particularly aggressive mood, John had 
no son, and had always been accustomed 
to doing all the work for himself. 
‘““What beats me’’: continued Jacob 


—and he owned to this difficulty for the 


hundredth time—: “Is what Master 
Garge wants to go for. Not as I pretends 
to understand the ways of things, unless 
they be sheep, or mangolds, or a cow 
what’s lost her calf, but if them furriners 
wishes to fight—why let ’em do it; but 
what for does Master Garge want to go 
and do it too? Here he be, just finished 
all the fine schooling as young gents have 
nowadays, and a-coming back to keep 
his mother company and see as how his 
farm and the prop’ty is kep’ up right, 
and to show the country he can go as 
straight to hounds as his father afore him 
—and off he goes at the first chance, 
takes that fine young mare what would 
have made a splendid hunter come next 
season, and is careering off to France 
while his mother sits behind and cries 
her eyes out. And she a widder too, 
these ten years.” 

“But yer said she were merry enough 
this morning and didn’t know what 
trouble was, and how do yer account for 
that ?”’ 

“There ain’t no accounting for the 
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ways of women, John,’ and Jacob 
thought it expedient to close discussion 
by calling to his dog, who was exceeding 
instructions in the matter of collecting 
sheep out upon the downland. 

Later in the day they were both of 
them back again at the fold; the flock 
had been given their evening feed and 
John had piled up extra trusses of straw 
round the hurdles in preparation for the 
frost that was threatened by the glow in 
the west where the sun would shortly be 
going down. 

Jacob had been for a long tramp across 
the downs to see a young sheepdog with 
which he hoped to replace his Bob, now 
growing old: he had made a good bargain 
and was in high spirits. Also, he had 
been gathering information and was 
anxious to impart it. 

“Farmer Twist, way over at Five 
Barns, he’s been telling me about this 
‘ere war, John. He says it ain’t only 
furriners fighting amongst themselves and 
us helping some on ’em, but we do be 
a-fighting for ourselves too, and if the 
Germans was to win, we wouldn’t be able 
to go on doing things our own way ; they 
furriners would come along and say we 
was to sow barley in that field, even if 
we knowed only roots does well there, 
and they’d say as we couldn’t keep a dog 
without their leave, nor—nor do anythink 
we wanted,” he tailed off lamely, seeing 
an unbelieving look in John’s eye, and 
growing a little hazy himself as to the 
exact trend of the farmer’s arguments. 

“And what did he say about Master 
Garge, and your Mike going ? ” 

“He said Master Garge was a fine 
young feller what knowed a good horse 
when he saw one, and he showed me 
where his name was in a printed paper, 
and said that meant he was ‘ mentioned. 
in despatches ’—which seems to me to 
be something like when cattle gets Highly 
Commended at a show, what’s only a 
bit o’ paper and no prize.” 

“ But what did he say about Mike ? ”’ 
queried John, who was feeling more sure 
of his ground, and never minded recalling 
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A CONCLUSIVE REASON 


to Jacob some of his inconsistencies of 
argument. 

“He said as how——’” 

The old man was interrupted by a 
rustling amongst the leaves as a couple 
of terriers pushed through the hedge, 
followed by Master Garge and his mother. 
The sun, glinting low between the elm 
trees, showed a tall boy, dressed in mufti, 
with his arm through his mother’s; an 
upright, lithe figure, with a look of perfect 
fitness, though his face was thin and his 
eyes tired with the watchfulness of weeks. 
He called in the dogs, who were too 
interested in Bob and his woolly charges, 
and shook both the old shepherds by the 
hand. 

“It’s splendid to see you again, John, 
and you, Jacob. What sort of a season 
are you having, a good one ? and no east 
winds? That’s right. Your Bob going 
strong? How many cast sheep has he 


got back on to their feet again lately ? 
Do you say there’s a fox for us up in the 


gorse at Long Ridges? Excellent, my 
mother and I are going to have a day 
with hounds to-morrow, and it’s always 
a good run from there. I wish I’d got 
Magpie here ; yes, thanks, she’s as fit as 
I am; she’s got a coat like a bear, but 
neither of us has had a scratch so far, and 
we're enjoying ourselves no end. How 
have the roots done, John ? ” 

George turned the talk back to things 
connected with the farm, and the animals, 
and little homely details. 

“ Doesn’t it all smell good, Mother ? ”’ 
he said, presently, as they stood silently 
watching the flock. ‘“‘ Perhaps you 
wouldn’t notice it specially, but out there 
I’ve often found myself thinking of how 
topping the haystacks here smelt, and 
the roots after a flock has had a nibble 
at them, and sometimes I’ve woken up 
in the trench when it was extra sloppy 
and thought I’d fallen into the sheep dip. 
One remembers such funny little things 
out there ; it’s the little things that you 
notice, the rest is too big for you to take 
in. Haven’t I just thought how good 
home would feel, and clean old clothes, 
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but now I’m here I can’t help wondering 
a bit how my platoon’s getting along. 
By the way, Jacob, didn’t I hear your 
Mike had joined. What’s he in?” 

“ Huts, sir, that’s what he’s in, and 
mud up to his eyes with the camp ’arf 
under water, and no uniform yet—which 
I’m thinking is ’arf what he went for, 
he always was fond of a bit of finery. I 
mind how——’” 

“T meant, what regiment is he in? ” 
asked George, cutting in upon 
reminiscences likely to prove lengthy, 
and when Jacob, after a moment’s 
thought, named a new battalion of a 
famous regiment of the line, George 
nodded approval and told the old man 
some of the deeds of that regiment’s 
first battalion at the front, where they 
had been fighting side by side with 
George’s cavalry when these had left 
their horses and taken to trench work 
too. 

“You must be jolly proud to have 
Mike in that,” he added, with conviction. 

“ Well, sir, and with all respect to you, 
I don’t see for why Mike should have 
gone and left his old Dad just when my 
rheumatics is getting pretty bad, and 
Bob growing old so as I'll have to train 
a new dog, and there’s the busy time 
coming along. Let each of un mind his 
own business, I sez, and Mike’s business 
is sheep and the farm, not fighting.” 

“But, Jacob, that’s just it”: said 
George. He was young enough to love 
an argument, yet he had seen enough in 
those long days when he had thought of 
home and what the stacks smelt like, to 
care not lightly but with all his soul for 
the things for which England was fighting. 

“It’s because we value our own jobs 
that we’ve got to leave them now, and go 
and fight with all our might and main, 
because if we don’t we'll jolly well 
have no jobs left. The people who are 
fighting with us over in France and 
Belgium—they’ve lost all their jobs, 
especially the farmers and shepherds. 
Only the day before I came home I came 
across two little calves at the farm—it 
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was all in ruins—where I was to sleep. 
There wasn’t a human being left, and the 
calves were starved so that they could 
scarcely crawl, and all we could do was 
to shoot them. There’s not a crop for 
this year sown over where the fighting 
has been, the fields won’t be cultivated 
for goodness knows how long—and that’s 
what England will be like if we don’t 
all go and fight. Over here you can’t 
realise what the country people have 
suffered. Ifthe farms haven’t been burnt 
and their animals stolen, they have been 
cheated. One of our first nights out there 
I slept at a cottage where there was a 
Belgian farmer who had fled for his life. 
He told me that one day some German 
soldiers came to his farm and asked him 
to sell his cow. They had no money, but 
they gave him a slip of paper and wrote 
on it what they told him was ‘Good fora 
cow,’ and told him that if he went to 
the German authorities in Antwerp or 
Bruges or wherever it was, he would be 
given the price of a cow. They had 
written it in German, which he could 
not read, and when he got to the 
authorities they told him that what was 
written on the slip of paper was ‘ Good 
for a rabbit,’ and the price of a rabbit 
was all they would give him. He was 
lucky to get anything. Wouldn’t you 
rather like to feel Mike was going to go 
and do something for that poor farmer 
who only got tenpence in exchange for 
his cow? That’s what we’re out to do, 
to make it up to Belgium and to see that 
things like that can never happen to you 
here in England.” 

Jacob stared hard at George. 

“Do that be true, sir?” 

“ As true as that I’m standing here— 
in a nasty wet puddle I am, too, and we 
get enough of that ’way over. It’s damp 
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for you, Mother, and we must get on if 
we're to do the rest of the farm before 
dark. I shall see you both again, I’m 
not off till Saturday. Just you think 
about that Belgian farmer, Jacob, and 
see if you aren’t rather glad after all that 
Mike has gone for a soldier. Wish him 
luck from me, will you ?”’ 

Jacob and John stood silent for a long 
time, whilst the sun sank below the 
shoulder of the downs, and the owls 
began to snore in the elms over their 
heads. 

“He do grow into a fine lad, though 
he have took off his uniform, do Master 
Garge.”” Thus Jacob. : 

“He do, and no mistake, and just to 
think of him out there remembering what 
the roots smelt like. It do be a pity he 
couldn’t have stayed to look after the 
farm come spring.”’ Thus John. 

“ John, will ye do me a favour?” 
This humbly from Jacob. 

The other mumbled assent. 

“Will ye write a letter for me to 
Mike ? ” 

Jacob might not be able to put pen 
to paper, but he had a brevity of style 
all his own. He and John spent an 
anxious hour together that evening, and 
two days later Mike Smiley, cheerily 
picking up military knowledge amidst 
the mud of the biggest camp in the south 
of England received the following : 

Dear Mike, 

Master George says he see a Belgian 
farmer what only get 10 pence for his 
cow, so after all, I’m real glad you are 
going to go and larn them Germans 
not to do that sort of thing again. He 
is on leave. He says wish Mike luck. 
So does I, and John Hoathly too what 
writes this. 

FATHER. 
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“MY 


BEST ROUND” 


Red-Letter Reminiscences of Famous Golfers 


COLLECTED BY R. E. HOWARD 


HE would be a poor kind of soul who 
had never done anything of which he 
could feel frankly and boyishly proud ; 


in the mind of every individual on earth, 
no matter what walk of life he may 
tread, is the imperishable picture of at 
least one personal accomplishment. 
Even the long-handicap golfer, who is 
more or less resigned to a condition of 
chronic incapacity, remembers a round 
which intoxicated him with a sense of 
triumph; a round in which the game 
was strangely and enchantingly easy to 
him and the shots flew strongly and 
unerringly to the spots which he had 
selected for their reception. Since that 
occasion he may have suffered many 
periods of bitter frustration, and come 
to realise that he will never be an 
automaton of golfing excellence; but 
the memory of his joy-day is indelible. 
Just as the moderate player has his 
ineffaceable recollections, so has the 
top-sawyer; it is only a question of 
degree, and even to a champion the 
pastime is not so simple that all occasions 
are alike. 

In some cases by correspondence and 
in others by a process of oral extraction 


I have learnt from prominent British 
golfers at various times what they regard 
as the best rounds they have ever 
played, and a setting down of these 
distinguished reminiscences can hardly 
fail to be of interest to habitues of the 
links. One might have thought that 
Mr. H. H. Hilton, with two open 
championships, four amateur champion- 
ships, an American championship, and 
countless other honours to his credit, 
would have found his happiest golfing 
memory among his many inspired rounds 
in classic competitions. But no; it is 
a game which he played in a modest 
club event that stands out in his memory. 
This is what Mr. Hilton writes : 

“My opinion as regards the most 
mechanically correct round I have ever 
played (and I consider that in selecting 
a best round, it should be the one in 
which the most mechanically correct 
golf was exhibited) is that it occurred 
at the Spring Meeting of the Royal 
Liverpool Club at Hoylake, in 1900. I 
played every hole on the outward journey 
absolutely correctly, and reached the 
turn in 36—par figures—without holing 
a single putt of more than twelve inches. 
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I began the homeward journey in the 
same manner, the figures being 4, 3, 4, 3. 
Then came three long holes, none of 
which could be reached in two shots 
with the gutta-percha ball then in use. 
At each of these I placed my third, a 
mashie shot, within two feet of the pin 
and duly holed the short putt. 

“A regulation 4 at the seventeenth 
meant that, at this point, I was three 
strokes under strict par play, without 
having holed a putt of more than two 
feet. My tee shot to the last hole was 
a good one, right down the centre of the 
course, but unfortunately it finished in 
a divot hole, which was grown over with 
thick grass. I played the succeeding 
stroke quite correctly with a short 
brassie, but I had to spring the ball out 
of the hole, and in consequence could 
not impart any spin to it. The result 


was that aided by a shooting fall, it 
ran past the pin, and came to rest hard 
up against the railings beyond the green. 


I had to expend four strokes to hole out 
from that position ; nevertheless, I had 
a score of 72. I regard this as my best 
round for the reason that I never played 
an indifferent shot, and never had any 
trouble—except at the eighteenth—to 
obtain the figure for each hole.” 

I imagine that during the past 
seventeen or eighteen years, Harry 
Vardon has played more golf—at any 
rate more competition golf—than any- 
body else in the world. When he was at 
the zenith of his career he was constantly 
engaged during the spring, summer, and 
autumn in matches and tournaments, 
and ever since his rise to fame he has 
been in the forefront of public notice. 
But among the tens of thousands of 
rounds that he has played, most of them 
good and hundreds seemingly the last 
word in brilliancy, there are five that 
stand out prominently in his recol- 
lections. 

“In matches ”’ Vardon tells me, ‘‘ my 
best rounds were two against Taylor at 
Portmarnock and Newcastle, Co. Down 
respectively, and a third against Tom 
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Williamson at Radcliffe-on-Trent in 
Nottinghamshire. At both Portmarnock 
and Newcastle, Co. Down, Taylor and 
I were meeting in finals of the 
Professional Tournaments that used to 
be such a feature of Irish golf, and 
perhaps the game was never quite so 
easy to me as on that occasion at 
Newcastle. Somehow I could do nothing 
wrong. Taylor went out in 39, which 
represented about scratch play in those 
days of the gutta-percha ball, but he 
was seven down at the turn. I was out 
in 32; it is wonderful now to think how 
simple every shot seemed. I won the 
match—which was over 36 holes—by 
12 and 11. At Portmarnock, I was 
successful by 11 and 10, and my morning 
round of 69, made with the ‘ gutty,’ 
never gave me a scrap of trouble. I 
remember it particularly because it was 
accomplished in a pair of boots that 
were split right across the sole. They 
had been soaked by rain during the 
qualifying competition on the previous 
day, and in the evening I had asked the 
attendant at the place at which I was 
staying to see that they were dry by the 
morning. He must have put them into 
an oven; at any rate he dried them so 
effectually that, as I made my first tee 
shot in the final, they both cracked right 
across the sole. There was no chance 
then of obtaining a change ; perhaps that 
was lucky, for I am certain that I could 
not have played better. 

“The match at Radcliffe-on-Trent— 
a nine-holes course—was in the rubber- 
cored ball days. The club offered a 
very handsome cup for the winner, and 
it was shown to both Williamson and 
me on the night preceding the contest. 
Then and there I am sure that we 
determined that we would struggle for 
all we were worth to capture it, and it 
so happened that I enjoyed my happiest 
period of inspiration of the last dozen 
years. Williamson played the holes 
in the correct figures, but something 
possessed me all the time to lay my 
iron shots and approaches close to the 
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“MY BEST ROUND” 


pin and hole the putt. On a well- 
bunkered course of average length, I 
did 31, 32, and 31 for three rounds of 
the nine holes, and won by 11 and 9. 

“My best medal rounds were a 71 at 
Mid-Surrey and a 69 at St. Annes-on- 
the-Sea — both made witha gutta-percha 
ball. Of the two I think I liked the 
Mid-Surrey round the better, because 
there was not a shot that day that I 
did not feel absolutely certain of playing 
perfectly. In fact, I was a little bit 
inclined in my spirit of confidence to 
take liberties, as in the case of two very 
pronounced slices round trees that I 
executed at the fifteenth hole. 

“‘ Spectators said each time ‘ What a 
fearful slice!’ but in point of fact I 
went for the shots—largely from sheer 
presumption—and they came off just 
as I wished. When the ball was at rest 
I think the onlookers realised that the 
strokes were intentional.” 

It is said of Mr. John Ball that he 


hates to see his name in the papers. 
Unfortunately for his wishes he has 
done so many brilliant things on the 
links that although he has never written 
an article, nor willingly suffered the 
ordeal of being interviewed, the papers 
have been unable to keep his name out 


of their columns. And it must appear 
here in spite of the fact that I have not 
heard from him what he regards as his 
best round. Mr. Ball once remarked to 
a friend that the golf which he liked 
most was that which he played when 
he was fourteen years old, and as at that 
age he was so precocious as to finish 
sixth in the Open Championship at 
Prestwick, eight strokes behind the 
winner, Jamie Anderson, he must have 
recollections of his boyhood such as few 
golfers possess. 

Perhaps if one were to ask long-time 
students of the game their opinion as to 
Mr. Ball’s best round the majority 
wou'd give their vote for the performance 
which enabled him to beat Mr. S. Mure 
Fergusson by one hole in the final of the 
Amateur Championship of 1894, at 
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Hoylake. Here is what Mr. Fergusson 
tells me about that match, which he 
singles out from his reminiscences, even 
though he lost it :—“‘I remember the 
game more than any other because I 
thought I had him absolutely tight. 
The final at that time consisted of only 
eighteen holes, and Mr. Ball lost the 
first four. Yet we were all even with 
two to play, and by a marvellously fine 
brassie shot he won the seventeenth and 
took the lead. As we halved the last 
hole I was beaten.” The brassie shot 
which Mr. Fergusson mentions has won 
a place in golfing history; among 
championship players and camp-followers 
of long standing it is probably the most 
vividly remembered stroke in the game. 
When Mr. Ball prepared to play it people 
said that he would never do it; but the 
ball flew strongly and unerringly to the 
green and made the winning of the hole 
(and the championship) practically 
certain. It was a neck-or-nothing effort 
that ended in triumph. 

James Braid likes best his record round 
of 68 at Walton Heath accomplished 
several years ago. He places it first 
because it was the result of a series of 
shots played precisely as he desired ; 
it was made up entirely of 3’s and 4’s 
and not a solitary long putt was holed. 
But Braid has pleasant memories of 
some “crazy stuff” that he produced 
at Hedderwick in Scotland, where, holing 
putts from all over the place, he went 
round a course of 5,000 yards in 57 
strokes. His best championship per- 
formances, he considers, were his 73 in 
the fourth round at Muirfield in 1906, 
and his 77 in the third round at Prestwick 
two years later. On the latter occasion 
he took eight for the third hole, where 
he was in the Cardinal, and his shot 
from the sand cannoned off the sleepers 
into out-of-bounds territory. With this 
disaster still filling his mind, he heard 
that Tom Ball, one of his most dangerous 
rivals, had reached the turn in 33. It 
needed no small measure of will-power 
to proceed steadily in the face of these 
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two shocks; small wonder that Braid 
finds satisfaction in the memory that he 
finished the round in 77 and secured the 
championship after all. At Muirfield, 
he knew early in his last round that he 
had to do a 76 to win. To have to play 
to a schedule which affords practically 
no margin for error is about as trying a 
task as one could imagine in the critical 
last round of a championship; but 
Braid achieved his purpose, and at the 
finish had three strokes to spare. 

J. H. Taylor informs me that so far 
as medal competitions are concerned, the 
round of his life was his last in the Open 
Championship of 1904 at Sandwich. 
That was the year in which Jack White 
triumphed with the remarkably low 
total of 296, and Taylor realised, when 
he went out for the final round, that 
nothing short of super-par golf would 
be good enough to take him to the top 
of the list. Nevertheless, he determined 
to provide it; this is his story of the 
effort : 


“‘ Just after the eighth hole, Mr. S. H. 
Fry came up and asked me how I was 


faring? I told him that if I obtained a 
four at the ninth, I should be out in 32, 
and enquired of him what total White 
had accomplished. ‘ Would you rather 
know or not ?’ asked Mr. Fry. I told 
him that I would prefer to know. ‘ Very 
well,’ replied Mr. Fry, ‘ You’ve got to 
do a 67 totie.’ That meant that I had 
to come home in 35. It was a tall order 
for the last nine holes at Sandwich, but 
I thought that, as I was playing, there 
was just a chance of doing it. That 
belief was strengthened when, at the 
long fourteenth, I got down a six yards 
putt fora 4. Indeed, from that point, I 
needed to secure the holes in the par 
figures—nothing better—in order to tie. 
It was the sixteenth that beat me. It 
was then a full shot to the foot of the 
green. There was a good deal of delay, 
and I always find that when I have to 
wait in an important contest my con- 
centration becomes broken. On this 
occasion I did not quite get hold of the 
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tee shot, and my pitch stopped three 
yards from the hole. The putt—a rather 
difficult one—hit the tin and came out 
and I had dropped a stroke at a critical 
point. The seventeenth produced a four. 
Here a three yards putt for a 3 again 
hit the tin and refused to go down. 

“Thus I was left to do the last hole 
in 3 to finish equal with White, and I 
shall remember to my last day the 
circumstances in which the attempt was 
made. From the teeing ground on the 
brow of the hill, I had a satisfactory 
drive. The hole was shorter than it is 
now, and I was left with a mashie shot 
on to the green. On this particular day, 
the hole had been cut at the base of a 
little rise on the green, and I made up 
my mind to work the mashie shot against 
that slope, so that if possible to hit it 
and roll back towards the tin. Directly 
I struck the shot I realised that I had 
put too much left arm into it ; the ball 
went over the rise and stopped eight 
yards past the hole. The putt was a 
nasty one over the brow and down the 
slope, and I am at least gratified at the 
recollection that I gave it every chance. 
It went eighteen inches past, and I was 
beaten. 

“ Still, that was my best medal round. 
The most useful little sprint that ever 
I did was in the championship at 
Muirfield a few years ago. I had taken 
41 to go out. As I walked up to the 
tenth green Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville 
removed the pin, and I got down a long 
putt for a three. ‘That’s the first putt 
I’ve holed for two days!’ I remarked to 
Mr. Balfour - Melville, and curiously 
enough from that point I could not 
miss one. I did the next five holes in 
4, 3, 3, 2, 3. I laid pitches dead at the 
thirteenth and fourteenth, and holed a 
fifteen yards putt at the fifteenth. The 
homeward half worked out at 31—ten 
strokes fewer than the outward half. 

“As regards matches, the one that 
stands first in my memory is a meeting 
with Vardon in the semi-final of the 
Islay Tournament in 1901, when for the 
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first time in Britain a prize of £100 was 
given for a golf competition. I was two 
up at the sixteenth, but lost the last two 
holes, so that we had to go out again 
until one or other of us could secure a 
hole. We halved the first and second in 
4’s. Then came ‘ Mount Zion,’ calling 
for two terrific shots in the gutty ball 
days on to a green which had the sea- 
shore on the right, bents on the left, and 
a big sandy track in front. We both 
played short, and with the pitches 
Vardon was off the green beyond the 
hole, while I was to the left of the tin. 
Vardon proceeded to hole his chip shot 
with a mashie on a green that was all 
slopes. ‘He’s going to out me after all,’ 
I reflected, but by great good fortune, 
I holed my eight yards downhill putt for 
a half. We halved the next in four, and 
I won at the twenty-third by managing 
a half stymie, his ball being on the lip 
of the hole. I managed to beat Braid 


in the final, so that my best match had 


a happier termination than my best 
score.”’ 

Edward Ray tells me that he has two 
best medal rounds. They are the 73 
which he did at Cramond Brig just before 
he won the Open Championship in 1912, 
and the 72 which he accomplished at 
Cheltenham in a contest with Vardon 
at a more recent date. Undoubtedly the 
brilliant victory which Ray gained at 
Cramond Brig did much to imbue him 
with the confidence which he displayed 
in the championship at Muirfield in the 
following week, and for that reason alone 
one can appreciate his happy memories 
of it. He also has two best matches— 
both of which he lost. They were in 
News of the World finals. The one was 
against Braid at Walton Heath, when 
after being six down with eight to play 
he took the match to the home green. 
Certainly the writer has vivid recol- 


lections of that contest; the way in. 


which Ray saved the sixteenth by 
making a phenomenal shot out of a 
seemingly hopeless position in a bunker 
could never be forgotten. The other 
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match was against Vardon at Sunning- 
dale, where after being four down with 
seventeen to play, Ray again only lost 
by a putt on the last green. 

For accuracy of effort, George Duncan 
recalls no round quite like a 65 which 
he accomplished on his home course at 
Hanger Hill about four years ago; he 
hit every shot just as he desired on that 
occasion, and did not hole anything like 
a long putt. So far as public golf is 
concerned, his fancy is for his 71 in the 
third round of the Open Championship 
in 1910. It put him in a winning 
position. Why he did not win is best 
explained in Duncan’s own words. “The 
wind had veered round before I went 
out in the afternoon,” he says, “ but 
with a big crowd lining the course I did 
not feel the change. I started rather 
badly, although I seemed to be playing 
the shots just as in the morning. By 
the time that I came to realise the 
alteration in the wind I had taken 41 
to go out. I heard that Braid might 
do a 38, which would put him level 
with me; therefore I had nothing much 
to worry about, and things went fairly 
well until, on the thirteenth green, I 
took three putts. From that point, 
somehow I could not concentrate my 
mind on the task; I know that I went 
to pieces. It was the best chance that 
ever I had, and failure to notice the 
change in the wind ruined it.” 

Mr. R. H. de Montmorency sends 
me particulars of what was perhaps 
his best round, although he prefers to 
describe it as his ‘“‘most peculiar’’ round. 
It happened at Rye two years ago. His 
second shot to the first hole had to be 
played from the road, and the ground 
being hard, he took a niblick. ‘“‘ The 
shot was not a bad one,” he says, “ but 
the ball bounded into some ruts six yards 
past the green, and as it was impossible 
to put the ball anywhere near the hole, 
and my opponent was handy in two, I 
picked up. The rest of the outgoing 
half was a few strokes better than bogey, 
and coming home fortune smiled a very 
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broad smile on me. A long putt went 
down for a 3 at the tenth; the driver, 
jigger, and the holing of a six-foot putt 
produced another 3 at the eleventh. 
At the sixteenth a long shot with a 
push cleek and a curly putt of ten feet 
secured another 3; altogether I had 
six 3’s, and the score for the last 
seventeen holes was 63.” 

Alexander Herd says that his best 
round was accomplished in the second 
half of the final of the Professional 
Tournament at Dollymount in 1901. 
His opponent was Vardon, who did the 
morning round in the record score of 73 
and finished six up. ‘ During the 
luncheon interval,’ Herd relates, “I 
heard people saying, ‘ Oh, I don’t think 
I shall go out this afternoon; Vardon 
will win before the ninth hole,’ and 
the reporters were gloating over the 
prospect of catching the four o'clock 
boat from Dublin. I made up my mind 
to upset calculations. The wind was 
blowing hard, but I went out in 33, and 
won the second, third, fifth, seventh, 
and eighth holes. At the seventeenth 
we were all even. At the eighteenth I 
had a good tee shot straight down the 
middle, while Vardon drove out of 
bounds. That enabled me to win the 
best match I have ever played. My 
best stroke round was a 72 in the Open 
Championship at Muirfield in 1896; it 
stood as a record for some time after 
the introduction of the rubber-cored 
ball.” 

Jack White does not select any of his 
four fine rounds in his championship of 
1904; a game that he played later in 
that year stands foremost in his memory. 
It was in the qualifying competition of 
the News of the World Tournament at 
Acton. “ I hada 78 for the first round,” 
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he says, “‘ that put me away back about 
twenty-fifth, and I knew that it would 
look bad if, as champion, I failed to 
qualify. I was drawn with Braid, and 


so anxious was I to get to work that I 
stole the honour, and started on the 
best round I ever played in my life. 
I went out in 31 and came home in 35 
without making a slip anywhere and 
Truly a 


went up into third place.” 
great recovery! 

Mr. E. A. Lassen, the amateur 
champion of 1908, recalls, like Mr. 
Hilton, a minor competition as the 
occasion of his best round. “‘ I suppose 
that 70 in a medal round at Fixby, 
Huddersfield, is the best I have done,” 
he says. ‘“‘Fixby is probably four 
strokes harder than Sunningdale, the 
run of the ground being very tricky, 
the greens fast and sloping, and half 
the approaches blind.” 

Mr. Robert Harris places first a match 
which he lost to Mr. John Ball at the 
twentieth hole in the amateur champion- 
ship at Hoylake, although for “ crazy 
golf’? he remembers nothing like a 
four-ball match in which he and Mr. 
H. W. Beveridge opposed Vardon and 
Duncan at Sandwich. The amateurs 
had a start of two holes; they were 
out in 28 and five up at the turn, Mr. 
Beveridge having 2’s at the third, 
fifth, and eighth. The tenth and eleventh 
were halved ; the amateurs accomplished 
the next five holes in the par figures and 
lost every one of them, Vardon and 
Duncan doing 3, 3, 3, 3, 2. In the end 
the professionals were beaten by a hole, 
but they had a best ball score of 62, 
while the amateurs were only a stroke 
worse. The eclectic score of the four 
men was 57. There must, indeed, have 
been ‘‘ some ”’ golf in that match! 
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THE MYSTERIOUS TELEGRAMS 


CHAPTER I. 


“WELL!” Davern said, sitting in 


thoughtful perplexity with his ex- 
tinguished cigar in his hand, “ It’s the 


strangest thing I have ever known in 
all my life!” 

The other occupant of the smoking 
room of Davern’s flat was his close friend 
Dick Aldwyn, who nodded entire 
acquiescence. 

“ Let’s have another look at Jacobson’s 
letter,”’ he said. 

Davern took the envelope from the 
table by his side and handed it to Aldwyn, 
who again read : 

“013, Cork Street, S.W. 
“ October 9. 


“DEAR SIR, 

“T can only state the plain facts 
of the case once more. A wire came 
from you—that is to say, in the cypher 
which we have both always understood 
is known to nobody except us two— 
saying that you wanted to have £1,200 
on your horse Seagull if I could lay 
you 10 to 1. You instructed me to 
reply to Kempton Park Racecourse, 
where you would be in the afternoon. 
I did so, saying that you were on. 


“ That is all; but I want to make 
one remark and to ask one question. 
Seagull went to fours, and, as you 
may imagine, the big bet I had laid 
you upset my book considerably. That 
is the remark. As to the question, I 
should like to ask if you think it is 
quite right that I should suffer be- 
cause you have been careless in letting 
somebody get hold of your cypher 
code? I only just want to put that 
to you. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“HARRY JACOBSON. 


“Sir James Davern, Bart., etc.” 

“Tt is odd!” Aldwyn agreed, as he 
replaced the letter in the envelope and 
passed it to Davern. “‘ You say you 
never spoke to Jacobson about the 
horse ? ” 

“Never a word. I seldom bet with 
anyone else, as you know, but quite by 
accident I chanced to run up against 
Cooper in the street just after meeting 
Laverton, and hearing from him that he 
had tried to get tens in vain, I asked 
Cooper how they were betting on the 
race. He said 10 to 1 Seagull amongst 
others, and I took the odds to a monkey 
—quite as much as I wanted on ; indeed 
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I should not have had so much except 
that I thought that some fellows I knew 
would like to stand in.” 

“And you weren’t at Kempton at 
all Aldwyn rejoined. 

“No, and never had any intention of 
going. I was shooting all that week,” 
Davern answered. ‘ Of course the thing 
is simple. Somebody sent this wire to 
Jacobson—it went, that is beyond doubt, 
from the Bury Street Office. The idea 
was, if the horse won, to tell Jacobson 
to forward the cheque to some place 
where the sender of the message would 
be able to get hold of it; if the horse 
lost, naturally Jacobson would come 
down on me. ‘ Heads I win, tails you 
lose ’—that was about the notion. But 
who sent the wire ? ” 

“How could anyone get hold of your 
cypher ? That is the point. You have 
not had Perkins with you very long— 
are you quite sure of him?” 

“Yes, I have every confidence in his 
honesty,” Davern replied. “He’s a 
thoroughly steady, straight-going servant 
—and not nearly sharp enough to have 
thought of such a thing, besides.” 

“Good stock-in-trade for a rogue,” 
the other suggested, ‘‘ a reputation for 
honesty and for being a bit of an ass!” 

But Davern shook his head and 
declined to consider the possibility of 
his man’s guilt. 

“‘ [suppose Jacobson cannot be playing 
a little game of his own!” Aldwyn 
suggested. 

Davern shook his head again still 
more emphatically. 

“Oh, that idea would be absolutely 
mad,” he said; ‘there is not a more 
straightforward old boy in the world. 
He’s full of money, too, for the matter 
of that, and £1,200 more or less is of no 
importance to him. No; the telegram 
went all right, I have not the shadow of 
a doubt.” 

“That precious cousin of yours, if you 
won’t mind my abusing your family— 
though, by the way, I suppose he is a 
cousin of mine, too ? You lent him these 
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rooms for two or three weeks, I remember 
and I’ve heard you say he would do 
anything for a tenner ? ” 

“Yes, but he wouldn’t do that sort 
of thing—he’s not as bad as that,” 
Davern replied. 

“There are many tenners in £12,000, 
you know?” Aldwyn continued. 

But Davern would not for a moment 
accept the idea as possible. 

“Well, the telegram was sent, and 
therefore I suppose we are justified in 
concluding that someone sent it. It 
must have been someone, too, who has 
the run of the place, though I can’t quite 
see why you want acypher—why ordinary 
English isn’t good enough ? ”’ 

“There are reasons, my dear fellow, 
why a code is better, and the likelihood 
of mistake is—well, we have never had 
a figure wrong before. Jacobson sits in 
his office all the flat-racing season every 
day from eleven till five and looks after 
everything himself.” 

“T suppose there is a key to the cypher. 
Where do you keep it? I wonder, by 
the way if anybody, knowing that we 
see so much of each other, will believe 
that I am the culprit? Oh! you don’t 
know,” he continued, noting Davern’s 
smile. “‘It was sent, as you say, and 
therefore someone must have sent it. 
Where do you keep the code? ” 

“It’s in that drawer,’ Davern said, 
pointing to his writing-table, ‘“‘ and I 
confess that I am beastly careless. I 
often forget to lock the drawers up, or 
rather have a habit of leaving the key 
in the lock of any drawer I may have 
opened. To be quite frank I’m almost 
sure I left it when Heatherley was here ; 
but ke’d never do that!” 

“Who is there who could have *done 
it ?”’ Aldwyn continued. “ That girl— 
don’t be angry—Miss Bessie Richardson, 
makes herself very much at home 
here. She was turning over the papers 
on the table when we came in the other 
day in a very unconventional manner.” 

“ Looking for something to read while 
she waited,’ Davern said. 
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“Perhaps, but she was rummaging 
about, and that pasty-faced fellow 
who hangs about after her and looks so 
sanctimonious strikes me as capable of 
anything.” 

“There’s not an ounce of harm in 
Bessie,” Davern rejoined. ‘I have en- 
couraged her perhaps a bit too much ; 
but, as I think I’ve told you, she is the 
daughter of the old headkeeper at my 
uncle’s who taught me to hold a gun. 
I’ve known her from a child—I am glad 
you have given up your old idea that I 
was ever in the least fond of her—and 
when she turned from a nursery governess 
to a music-hall singer I felt bound to 
look after her a little. No; Bessie is, 
as you say, unconventional, but ¥ 

At this moment Perkins opened the 
door to announce that Mr. Jacobson had 
called, and was told to admit him; the 
visitor, however, was not the old man of 
whom Davern had spoken so highly, but 
his son, a youth with prominent eyes, 
rather purple as to what should have 
been the white, and a somewhat 
aggressive manner. 

“T called, Sir James,” he began, 
“because my father thought that perhaps 
you would like to see this certified copy 
of the telegram that reached his office 
in your name.” 

“Thank you,” Davern answered. “ I 
was not in the least anxious to do so, 
for I have had no doubt that the message 
arrived.” 

‘“Of course it did!”’ Jacobson junior 
answered. ‘‘ Haven’t you any idea yet 
who sent it—as you didn’t ?”’ and the 
last three words brought an angry flush 
to Aldwyn’s face, seeming as they did to 
thraw something of doubt on Davern’s 
denial. 

“T much regret to say that I cannot 
form the slightest conjecture,’ Davern, 
with something of a frown on his fore- 
head, replied. 

“Rum thing, isn’t it, sir?” the 
youth went on; “about the rummest 
I’ve ever heard of! It isn’t as if——” 
“Had you any further message to 
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deliver ?”’ Davern rather impatiently 
broke in. 

“No, Sir James. I was only asked to 
bring you that copy of the telegram ; 
but father is anxious to know what you 
are going to do about it—at least, not 
what you’d call anxious, but he’d like 
to know. He says he’s not sure he 
shouldn’t be wise to let it drop, so far 
as that goes, for he heard froma very good 
man that there’s something wrong about 
the winner, and he might have to pay 
you after all, as you may get the race. 
I thought you were going to win at the 
distance, but the other stayed on better. 
But you see father likes to go straight, 
and—well, you know, the message came 
in your cypher, Sir James, and of course 
there’s not much doubt that the Com- 
mittee of the Newmarket Rooms would 
soon sa 

“Your father did not ask you to 
express these opinions, I presume? ” 
Davern interrupted. ‘I will write to 
him on the subject: I scarcely think 
you and I need discuss it.” 

““T daresay you are right, only—— 
Well, good afternoon, Sir James. Of 
course, we know that you'll do the right 
thing 

“Yes; very kind of you to say so. 
Good day, Mr Jacobson,” Davern cut in 
impatiently, and the cub retired. 


“TInsolent little beast!”’ Aldwyn 
ejaculated as the door closed. ‘ ‘ Knows 
you'll do the right thing!’ Confound 


his impudence! And the stupid little 
bit of temptation that the winner may 
be disqualified! I expect that’s what 
the creature regards as a brilliant idea 
of his own. ‘The right thing!’ Why 
should you pay a debt you never 
incurred ? That seems to be infernally 
hard, not to say ridiculous.” 

“T regard it as a fine on my careless- 
ness. The cypher has been in an unlocked 
drawer, and though I can’t imagine who 
ferreted it out, someone must have done 
so, I suppose.” 

“Well, I call it Quixotic,” Aldwyn 
rejoined ; “and as for the Newmarket 
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Committee, you can’t suppose that they 
would refuse to take your word that you 
never sent the message—had no notion 
of the bet till you received Jacobson’s 
request for payment ? ” 

“‘ There’s another side of the question, 
you know,” Davern answered. “The 
old man had to square his book, and I 
can’t blame him for supposing that a 
telegram which came in my cypher was 
from me? It’s hard that I should have 
to pay, I fully agree with you; but it 
would be harder, I think, that Jacobson 
shouldn’t be paid.” 

“T don’t know—it’s hard either way. 
That little beast who was here just now 
believes in his heart that you did send 
it, I’m convinced—that’s what made me 
so angry. He spoke as if he thought 
that you wanted to compromise, to come 
to an understanding, to delay payment 
at any rate—I don’t know what. Con- 
found him! He’s made me lose my 
temper. I can’t see why you should pay, 
though all the same I admit that it is 
rough on Jacobson. The only thing 
certain seems to be that it is a most 
amazing business altogether ! ”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


ABOUT a week later Davern and Aldwyn 
were shooting with a friend in a rather 


remote part of Wiltshire. A familiar 
group was assembled at the end of a 
muddy lane, by a gate through which 
the company of beaters had just passed 
on their way to the wood at which 
operations were to begin. Keepers and 
loaders were taking the gun-cases from 
the host’s brake, and from a motor that 
had brought a couple of friends who 
lived some twenty miles away—neigh- 
bours now, though they had been practi- 
cally out of reach in pre-motor days. 
The dogs, excited by the prospect of 
sport, wagged their tails and occasionally 
vented an uncontrollable yelp of satis- 
faction. Only one guest had not arrived, 
and his cart was soon descried rapidly 
approaching. 
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“Congratulate you, my dear fellow,” 
he said, when after alighting from his 
trap and shaking hands with his host he 
came to greet Davern. 

“Thank you. Very kind of you, I’m 
sure—but I don’t know what it’s about,” 
Davern replied. 

“Why, haven’t you heard, really ? ” 
the other rejoined. ‘‘ You’ve got that 
race. The winner’s disqualified—in the 
Irish Forfeit list. Do you mean to say 
you know nothing about it ?”’ 

“No idea of it, not even that there 
was an objection. We’ve none of us 
really read a paper for a couple of days ; 
though, by the way,” he added, turning 
to Aldwyn, “ young Jacobson said some- 
thing about it, I remember, which I 
thought was rubbish at the time.” 

“Well, I hope you backed yours, at 
any rate,” the friend went on. 

“He did, and so did I—nine ponies, 
me. Good business! It’s a most won- 
derful story about this bet of his,” 
Aldwyn broke in. 

“Yes, too long to tell you now,” 
Davern said. ‘‘ You shall have it at 
lunch, if you like,” and after having 
drawn for places and been instructed to 
move up two each time, the party 
marched off across the field to take their 
stands and wait developments. 

“ Strange, isn’t it ? ’’ Davern observed 
to Aldwyn as they walked together. “I 
don’t know what to do, for I shouldn’t 
feel quite comfortable in taking a large 
sum from Jacobson when I never really 
backed the horse with him.” 

“T don’t see that,’’ Aldwyn answered. 
“You sent him the money he claimed 
—for he did claim it, though he did it 
in the ‘leave it to you’ style; and if 
that doesn’t constitute a bet I don’t 
know what does! You paid him thinking 
you were beaten: why shouldn’t he pay 
you now you’ve won? Quixotic, old 
boy, as I told you before! Bets follow 
stakes, and you’ve won the race.” 

But Davern shook his head as he 
looked at the number on the bit of paper 
in the cleft of the stick that marked the 
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position of one of the guns, and found 
that it was his place. 

At lunchtime the story was told, but 
naturally the hearers were as much 
puzzled as the two friends had been, 
and could not suggest a reasonable or 
even unreasonable explanation, especially 
as only Aldwyn, who had given up all 
efforts to solve the problem, knew the 
frequenters of Davern’s flat. Jacobson’s 
character for straightforwardness was, 
however, well recognised ; most of the 
party had betted with him, and that he 
could possibly be in any way an accom- 
plice to the fraud no one would for a 
moment believe. The certified copy of 
the telegram proved nothing, one of the 
men pointed out, as—without a suggestion 
that such a thing had been done—he or 
some agent of his might have sent the 
message; but the man who remarked 
this was careful to add that he knew the 
old boy was as straight as a die. 

A couple of evenings afterwards 
Aldwyn was sitting in the Mutton Chop 
Club waiting for Davern to come and 
dine, the pair having reached town just 
in time to dress, when the latter entered, 
and without a word put a letter into his 
friend’s hand. Aldwyn read— 

“013, Cork Street, S.W. 

“ DEAR SIR JAMES, 

“Tam a little upset at not receiving 

a written acknowledgment of the 

cheque for £13,200 which I sent you 

last Monday. I got your wire asking 
me to forward it to the Empire Hotel, 

Seaford, and duly received another 

message saying that you had it; but 

as it is a large sum I thought you 
would have been sure to send an 
acknowledgment in your own hand. 
- I hope it is all right, but shall be 
pleased to hear from you. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ HARRY JACOBSON. 


“Sir James Davern, Bart., etc.” 


“ T found that on my return,” Davern 
said, as his friend, with a blank look on 
his face, gave him back the epistle. “ Of 
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course, as you know, I’ve not been near 
Seaford, and had no intention of going,” 
he continued. 

“ He has sent you cheques to the hotel 
there, I suppose ? ” Aldwyn inquired. 

“Oh yes, several times. This rogue 
is someone who knows my habits and 
movements thoroughly. It’s getting on 
my nerves!” 

Davern had a large property near that 
popular watering place, but the Manor 
House was let to a Lord Hubert Merrow, 
and when he visited the estate he had 
been in the habit of staying at the hotel. 

“What have you done?” Aldwyn 
asked. 

“ He’d left his office, of course, when 
I got the letter about half-past six, so'I 
sent Perkins to his private house—he 
lives at Beckenham. I wrote that I had 
not asked him to forward the money, 
and knew nothing of any telegram—that 
the sender of the first message must have 
sent the second and got hold of the 
cheque. It’s too late to stop it, of 
course 

“Yes, but it must have been crossed. 
It will have to be passed through a bank, 
and the man who has presented it can 
be traced, can’t he ?”’ Aldwyn replied. 

“T’m not so sure of that,’’ Davern 
rejoined. ‘‘A clever rogue like this 
fellow would find some way of getting 
the money, I expect. However, we 
must dine, and then, perhaps, you can 
come back with me and see what news 
‘Perkins brings. He should be home 
before ten.” 

Perkin’s quest, however, proved vain. 
He had been to Beckenham, he reported, 
but Mr. Jacobson was not there, and 
furthermore not expected home that 
night; had gone to Brighton, where 
he had a daughter at school, and his 
servant did not know at what hotel he 
stayed nor the name of the school, so 
that it was impossible to communicate 
with him. There was nothing for it but 
to wait till morning, which Davern did 
impatiently enough. At least Jacobson 
was certain to be at his office by eleven 
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or thereabouts, and at that hour Davern, 
who was going to motor into the country, 
stopped his car at the bookmaker’s door, 
his friend accompanying him as usual. 
Jacobson was at home, a clean-shaven, 
benevolent-looking old gentleman, who 
might, from his appearance, have been 
a member of any learned profession, and 
whom no one would ever have taken for 
alayer of odds. The office, too, suggested 
the parlour of a prosperous banker, with 
its old-fashioned solid mahogany furni- 
ture. The bookmaker rose from his 
chair and greeted his visitors warmly. 


“T’m very glad indeed you’ve come, 
Sir James,” he said, “for I really was 
growing anxious. I begged you to let 
me see you personally, indeed, in 
answering your wire.” 

“My wire! What wire now? I’ve 
sent you no-wire at all. What do you 
mean ?”’ Davern broke in. 

Jacobson gazed with an expression of 
amazement and perplexity. 

“Why,” he rejoined, “I found a 
message here this morning from you— 
here it is, sent from Bury Street 9.27— 
saying you wanted a monkey each way 
on The Corner for the Cesarewitch. Is 
this one wrong, too ? ”’ 

“T sent no message at all; is it in 
code ?”’ Davern asked. 

“No, plain wording; and I wasn’t 
surprised that you had given up the 
cypher—indeed that, I rather believe 
now I think of it, prevented me from 
having any doubt about its being 
genuine,” and Jacobson handed the other 
the telegram which ran: “ Want monkey 
each way The Corner Cesarewitch. 
Please reply to Sandown. Am writing.” 


“*«Am writing. That’s rather a 
cunning stroke, isn’t it ?’’ Aldwyn ob- 
served. ‘‘ He’s certainly a clever devil. 
I needn’t ask if you ever got the letter,” 
he added to the bookmaker. 

“We're being robbed, Jacobson, by 
some shrewd rascal—who, I can’t for 
the life of me guess. About that cheque. 
I never wrote a word to you. I’ve not 
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been near Seaford, and had no intention 
of going there. Has it been presented ? ”’ 
Davern asked. 

“Tt has indeed,’ the bookmaker 
answered. “I had inquiries about it 
made. A groom—very smart groom, 
the hall-porter said—rode up to the hotel 
and asked for your letters and telegrams. 
He had your card with him, and said 
you were staying with Lord Hubert 
Merrow at the Manor House. Of course, 
the hall-porter had no suspicion that 
there was anything wrong, and brought 
out a bundle of letters.” 

“A bundle?” Davern interrupted. 
“T should not have supposed there could 
have been one. My visits to the hotel 
are quite casual, and nobody I can think 
of would write to me there. How came 
there to be a bundle ? ”’ 

“ Part of the plant, my dear fellow,”’ 
Aldwyn put in. “If there had been a 
single letter special notice would have 
been taken of it, but when there were a 
lot of them it would seem as if you had 
intended to come or were likely to send. 
Our rogue wrote the lot, I have no doubt. 
He’s clever, that’s very certain, and 
seems to think of everything. He’ll 
want catching !”’ 

“ But what of the cheque ?”’ Davern 
continued. “ Where did it come from ? 
Who paid it into your bank ? ” 

“T thought we might get a clue there, 
but it’s no good,” Jacobson answered, 
with a despairing shrug of the shoulders. 
““My cheque was paid into the Crédit 
Lyonnais in Paris by someone who 
signed your name and asked that the 
Monte Carlo branch might be requested 
to honour cheques. Of course they were 
instructed to do so. My cheque was 
negotiated on the 7th, and on the 10th 
the money was drawn out of the Crédit 
Lyonnais at Monte Carlo in two sums, 
£11,000 in the morning and the balance 
just before the place closed. It had been 
ascertained, you see, that the cheque 
was good, and then very little time was 
lost.” 

“He gets the best of us at every turn, 
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our robber !’’ Davern ejaculated. “‘ Far 
from asking you for the money, I had 
not made up my mind to accept it, 
for——” 

“Oh, Sir James, there can’t be a 
question about that! I asked you for 
what seemed to me——” 

Aldwyn suddenly clutched Davern by 
the arm. 

‘““My dear fellow!” he said hastily, 
““we are wasting most precious time ! 
Jacobson has sent a reply to what he 
supposes to be your message to Sandown. 
The telegram will be in the rack there, 
either in Tattersall’s Ring or the Club 
Stand.” 

“The Club Stand,” Jacobson inter- 
jected. 

“Very well,’ Aldwyn went on. We 
shall reach the course, if we’re lucky, 
as soon as the first train from town gets 
there. Let us start off at once, see if 
the telegram is in the rack, and watch 
who comes for it! We ought to have 
him that way! He had some reason 


to imagine you wouldn’t be at Sandown 
no doubt.” 
“What a fool I was not to think of 


it! Excellent idea, of course! Come 
on; we'll go this moment!’ Davern 
said, delighted at the scheme. 

“ And good luck, gentlemen,” Jacob- 
son said, as they hurried out. “I’ve 
seen some funny things in my time, but 
never anything quite so odd as this!”’ 

Davern was a skilful driver. Along 
Piccadilly he manceuvred skilfully in and 
out of the traffic, made spurts through 
Putney, dashed along by Wimbledon 
Common, and tore, reckless for once of 
legal enactments, through Richmond 
Park. Kingston was soon reached, not 
long afterwards the gates of Sandown ; 
over the grass to the place reserved for 
automobiles, and then he and Aldwyn 
ran like hares to see if the message was 
waiting, and to leave it carefully as bait 
if it were. The one fear was that the 
artful enemy might have driven down 
from London, or come to some con- 
venient station and walked or hired a 
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fly, so that the all-important missive 
would be gone. A number of telegrams 
were exposed. “‘ Dalrymple,” “‘ Davies ” 
—yes! “Sir James Davern.’’ There it 
was, and now who would come and take 
it, and what explanation could he give ? 
If no one came! That would be most 
exasperating of all, for here the solution 
of the mystery did really seem to be 
impending. And who could it be! The 
friends entered the refreshment-room, 
which gave them a view of the board 
through the windows, and a few moments 
after their arrival, from right and from 
left began to stream up those who had 
arrived by the first train, a large pro- 
portion of the increasing throng going 
to look at the board; for devotees of 
the sport are much given to the receipt 
and despatch of telegrams. A man in 
a long covert-coat came up quickly, but 
it was the line headed by “ W”’ that he 
began to investigate. A foreign-looking 
personage with upturned moustache— 
who could he be? It was, at any rate, 
down the “S’s” that he searched 
hesitatingly, as if not sure that the 
envelope which arrested his attention 
was addressed to him ; but he presently 
took it, and from his face it was evident 
that it was something he expected. A 
youth comes up, glances vaguely from the 
“A’s”’ to the “ Z’s,” and turns away 
with an exclamation of annoyance. 

“There’s Etheridge !’’ Aldwyn said, 
quickly, as someone investigated the 
earlier letters of the alphabet. 

The friends chafed. This waiting, 
anxiety, and excitement tried them. 
Ah! here is someone, a stout, coarse- 
featured, fur-coated man of middle age, 
who is occupied with the “D’s.” He 
stretches out his hand, and actually 
touches the envelope addressed to 
Davern ; its legitimate owner is about to 
rush forward when the man glances at 
the board again and takes the message 
below—he is apparently Davies. 

The members now begin to arrive in 
streams, and some passing to the right, 
others to the left, occasionally obscure 
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the board and confuse the watchers ; 
but through the crowd—for their eyes 
are glued on to the message—they 
suddenly observe someone stop, look at 
the “‘ D’s,” and —yes! no doubt about 
it this time !—take the telegram from 
the rack. At last! Rushing to the 
place Davern seizes the long-sought 
rascal’s arm before he has time to open 
the envelope. 

“So it’s you, is it?’ he exclaimed, as 
the man turned round in amazement and 
fright, and disclosed the features of 
Jacobson, junior. 

The detected rogue gasped, stared and 
went deadly pale as he gazed on the face 
of his captor. He could say nothing ; 


there was, indeed, nothing to be said. 
Denials would have been worse than 
useless now that he was caught in the 
act. 

“You precious 
murmured, 


villain!’’ Davern 
as the three walked on 
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together, Aldwyn on the other side ; for 
it was desirable not to make a scene. 
“You precious villain! Not only to rob 
me, but to rob your own father—for you 
had the cheque, of course; I needn’t 
ask !”’ 

The wretch could hardly articulate. 

“Oh, Sir James,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, “if you could only forgive me 
and say nothing! I won’t deny it, but 
my father is so strict—and so rich. If 
he knew, I should be done for ever ! ” 

“T have nothing to say to you,” 
Davern replied, turning scornfully aside. 
It was a grief to him to distress the father 
by a revelation of the son’s iniquities, 
but of course the thing had to be done. 
Jacobson was indeed heart-broken ; he 
had trusted the youth implicitly, and 
access to the key to the cypher was easy 
for him. The rogue disappeared without 
seeing the old man, and is understood to 
have taken his talents to the Colonies. 
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MALE AND FEMALE POLECAT 


THE POLECAT 


BY FRANCES PITT 


With illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


THE polecat is now extremely rare in 
the Midlands, indeed so scarce as to 
be practically exterminated, and many 
people hardly know what it is, the name 
giving a vague idea of a small cat. It 
is really like a rather large, extremely 
dark, and very handsome ferret. 

The polecat was at one time quite 
common throughout the country; even 
a hundred years ago it was still plentiful, 
but with the rise of game preservation 
it quickly disappeared. Living to a 
great extent on rabbits and making their 
burrows its home, being an unsuspicious, 
and in some ways a rather stupid animal, 
it was very easy to trap. The result was 
that it had disappeared from most of 
the low-lying country by the middle of 
the last century. 

It is still fairly common in one or 
two of the south-western Welsh counties 


and those districts round Cardigan Bay 
where the country is wild, rugged, and 
mountainous, and where it can take 
refuge in inaccessible places. Even there 
it is growing fewer, and as nearly 
everyone persecutes it, it is likely to 
become even more uncommon. 

That it is a mischievous creature 
cannot be denied. It will kill more 
rabbits than it cen eat just for the fun 
of the thing; it will attack leverets, 
birds if it can catch them, on their nests, 
and any other living thing that is not 
too powerful for it to master, including 
small things like frogs and insects. It 
is rather a thirsty animal, which accounts 
for its partiality for the neighbourhood 
of water, where it is able to gratify a 
taste for such creatures as frogs. A 
gentleman who has a shoot in Wales on 
which polecats are found in considerable 
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numbers wrote to me, saying: “I find 
that the polecat always seems to be 
caught and seen near water. I know 
the polecat kills rats, rabbits, and fowls, 
but I do not consider it so destructive 
as many other vermin.” 

Even if not as destructive as some 
creatures, his keeper had orders to 
destroy all he could—forty were trapped 
in fewer than twelve months!—so I 
begged that the next two which were 
caught might be sent to me alive. As 


HEAD OF 
a matter of fact four were sent. The 
first died on the journey, having been 
injured in the trap. The second, a fine 
male, arrived safely, but at first I was 
very anxious about him as he had been 
rather badly hurt, his leg having been 
broken in the trap, and he was far too 
wild and savage for it to be possible to 
do anything for him. Then a female 
came. She had not been hurt, and I 
put them together, when they seemed 
to settle down quite happily to their 
new life, though, while alone, the big 


one had done all he could to get out. 
He had torn and bitten the wire-netting, 
he had chewed the woodwork of the cage, 
and tried every possible way of escaping, 
so that I had feared he would never 
settle, but would die of that complaint 
known as “a broken heart!” 

I really believe that if his bad leg had 
been sound and well I should have taken 
him quietly away into the woods and 
let him go, but he had to stay, and from 
the moment the female arrived I had no 
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more bother. 


They seemed perfectly 
happy together and made no attempt to 
get out; they stopped biting the wood 
and tearing the wire, and the female 


began to gain confidence. She would 
come out of the sleeping-box and look 
at me, but ‘“ Old Billie,” though he has 
been in my possession more than eighteen 
months, still refuses to have anything 
to do with me. 

These two polecats have afforded me 
a splendid opportunity of studying the 
ways and habits of their kind, and I now 
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thoroughly understand why in the north 
the polecat is known as the foumart, or 
“ foul-smelling mart,’ in contradiction 
to the pine-marten, which is known as 
the sweet-mart. Under ordinary con- 
ditions the polecat has no smell to speak 
of, but if frightened or annoyed it can 
emit from a sac under the tail a greenish 
fluid which causes the most horrible 
smell that anyone could imagine. It is 
a most repulsive odour, and very clinging 
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colours when they have any means of 
making themselves disagreeable. Among 
mammals the best known example of 
warning coloration is the black and 
white of the skunk. 

Now the colouring of the polecat can 
hardly be called “ protective ;” a dark 
brown, almost plum-coloured coat, com- 
bined with a white muzzle, light mark 
across the face, and white tips to the 
ears, is not a colour scheme which blends 


A PAIR OF GENUINE WELSH POLECATS 
THEY SHOULD NOT BE CONFUSED WITH THE DOMESTIC POLECAT OR “ FITCHET ’’ FERRET 


as I know to my cost. It appears to be 
a protective device. 

After all, the polecat is really a small 
creature, a big male does not measure 
more than 24in. from the tip of his nose 
to the tip of his tail. and if it had no 
special means of defence any bigger 
animal could make short work of it. 
“ Bluff’ enters largely into the defence 
of many small things, from insects up 
to mammals, combined with warning 


well with the surroundings, especially as 
the brown deepens into black on the legs 
and underparts. When alarmed the pole- 
cat immediately puts all its fur on end, 
fluffs out its tail, and tries to make 
itself look twice its normal size. Further 
it makes a hissing noise, exactly like that 
of a snake, and if this is not enough utters 
a sharp “vut.”’ And as a last resort 
emits the disgusting smell. 

To me this appears to be a combination 
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of bluff and warning. The dark colouring 
and conspicuous markings advertise it as 
an undesirable creature to meddle with, 
and if a venturesome foe does attack it, 
it tries to make itself appear much more 
formidable than it really is, and thus 
cause the enemy to change its mind. 
Hence the fur on end, the arched back, 
and the hissing. Hissing seems to be 
very effective, and enters into the defence 


a domesticated albino race of the wild 
polecat, but its history has been lost in 
the mist of years. It has certainly been 
kept in captivity for many centuries, and 
its habits and disposition considerably 
modified. Whether our English ferrets 
are descended from the English polecat, 
or whether they were imported from the 
Continent is another uncertain matter. 
One writer has asserted that the Romans 
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of many of the smaller mammals and 
birds. 

The smell made by a frightened polecat 
should not be confused with that of a 
dirty cage, such as can generally be 
smelt in a ferret’s box. The latter is 
simply due to dirt, and there is very little 
smell to well-fed and properly kept 
ferrets and polecats. 

It is generally stated that the ferret is 


kept ferrets! It is quite possible, but as 
he gave no authority I have not been 
able to verify the remark. This much is 
certain, the domestic ferret—despite 
assertions to the contrary—is perfectly 
capable of keeping itself in a wild state 
and can stand ourclimate, indeed most of 
the “ polecats ” that now and again turn 
up in the Midlands, are nothing but ferral 
ferrets of a dark colour. Anyone 
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acquainted with the two animals can 
easily distinguish them, the polecat is so 
much the darker of the two, and is also 
a finer creature. I think I may say with- 
out fear of exaggeration that the true 
polecat has completely disappeared from 
the Eastern, Midland, and the greater 
part of the Southern counties. 

. ‘The two animals will inter-breed. I 
have proved it by personal experiment. 
I mated a white ferret with my old male 
polecat and by him she had a family of 
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She was such a tame, good-natured, 
old ferret that I ventured to take the 
liberty of putting two before the camera. 
With a less amiable mother it would 
have been a risky thing to do, for it 
would probably have meant her murder- 
ing them all in her indignation at a 
human being even daring to look at them. 

The development of these little ferret- 
polecats was, as is usual with this type 
of animal, very slow. The first did not 
open its eyes until it was twenty-four 
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THE DARK OR “‘ FITCHET ’’ RACE OF FERRET IS THAT WHICH APPROACHES NEAREST THE 


WILD ANIMAL, BUT A BONA-FIDE POLECAT CAN BE DISTINGUISHED AT A GLANCE FROM THE DARKEST 
OF FERRETS 


five. It was interesting to note how 
completely dominant the dark ancestral 
colour proved. The mother wasan albino, 
pure-bred I believe for many generations, 
yet all the family were dark, and have 
grown up typical polecats. 

My first view of them was when 
they were nineteen days old—little, 
blind, helpless babies, of a curious ‘ skim- 


milk”’ colour, with a mane of longer. 


- whitish hair down their necks, by which 
their mother pulled them about in the 
most unceremonious way. 


days old, and the others were still longer. 
They learnt to eat about the same time, 
when they began to crawl out of the nest 
after their mother, and suck at the rabbit 
meat which was put ready for her. At 
first she did not let them have much;. 
in a few seconds she would take them: 
one at a time by the back of the neck. 
and drag them into the nest, but each 
day they grew more active, and soon: 
number one was out again before she 
had got number five in. 

All the time their colour was steadily 
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darkening. At first it was a_ bluish- 
milky white shade, but they began to 
turn greyish-brown ; polecat markings 
then showed faintly, and by the time 
they were forty-three days old they 
were as dark as the old wild polecats. 
I must add that at the time of writing 
now they are full-grown. In their 
full winter coats they went just a trifle 
lighter again, and are perhaps not quite 
so dark as their father. 

When quite little things they began 
to show they were not ordinary ferrets. 
Whenever they were annoyed they 
hissed—they hissed at each other over 
their food and at anything which startled 
them, and they soon showed that they 
possessed the power to make the true 
polecat smell! 

They certainly inherited a fair amount 
of instinctive nervousness from their 
father, for at all times they have been 
more easily startled and upset than 
ordinary ferrets of the same age and 
experience would be. Yet tamer and 


more playful little things it would be 
hard to imagine. When they were small 
I took them eut in an evening into the 
garden and let them run about on the 


lawn. At first they would not venture 
far from the box in which I was 
accustomed to carry them but kept 
hopping and skipping and _ bouncing 
up and down in and out and around it, 
any unusual sound sending them helter- 
skelter into it. The two males were the 
most venturesome, and would soon 
follow me all over the lawn, that is if 
not too busily engaged in a mock fight. 
Make-belief, as with human children, 
seemed the best fun. They pretended 
to be very angry, biting and rolling over 
and over, then jumping up and racing 
round one another. 

At last they got so quick and nimble 
that I could not manage them all out 
at once, and they had to play at home 
in the cage. I kept the floor covered 
with dry soil, which was swept out and 
renewed every two days. The fresh dry 
gravel was a great pleasure—they would 
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roll and rub in it, and then have great 
games. When all five were dancing at 
once it was like so many indiarubber 
balls hopping up and down. Despite the 
attention and petting they got they were 
rather inclined to be snappish, especially 
with strangers, and the result was that 
they had a fearful reputation with the 
men about the place, who would almost 
have preferred to touch a snake than 
pick up one of “‘ them young polecats.’”’ 

Now they are full-grown they are as 
quiet to handle as any pure-bred ferret, 
and have proved most excellent workers 
with rabbits. The females are extra- 
ordinarily quick, dodging in and out of 
the holes at a great pace. I have never 
seen any ferret go so fast. They soon 
kill their rabbit, biting it across the 
eyes and not behind the ears as a stoat 
does. Though when it is dead they will 
begin eating it behind the ears, but they 
do not stop many seconds with a dead 
one. One of the young polecats shows 
her wild blood by being rather shy 
about coming out of the holes, but 
this I overcome by putting a short 
line (an old leather bootlace) round her 
neck, so that I can catch it if she tries 
to slip back. The males make good 
“liners ’’ as they are such big strong 
ferrets that it is no trouble to them to 
pull a long cord. 

I certainly recommend a cross of wild 
blood to anyone who wishes to improve 
his breed of ferrets. 

Compared with the polecat, the ferret 
is a weaker, more feeble creature; it 
has not the vitality and dash of the wild 
animal, and domesticity has not only 
modified it in colour, coat, and habits, 
but has made it more docile. 

The coat of the polecat is composed 
of two kinds of fur, a short woolly 
kind beneath, which is yellowish-brown 
deepening to dark grey on the limbs 
and stomach, and a long glossy black 
outer coat which is a “ waterproof” 
serving to throw off the rain, dew, 
etc. The proportions of the two kinds 
of fur differ at various times of 
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the year, and the colour varies likewise, 
being darkest in the summer when a 
great deal of the wool has been shed, 
and lightest in the winter when the 
owner is in full coat. Even in the darkest 
of ferrets this under-coat is practically 
white, so that the tame creature is always 
lighter than the pure-bred wild animal. 
I have already spoken of the growing 
scarcity of the polecat in England and 
Wales, and there can be no doubt that 
like the marten it is doomed to a speedy 
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i have talked with many elderly 
keepers, who declared that in their 
boyhood they helped to trap polecats ; 
one man caught quite a number on the 
Welsh border, but the creature is now 
unknown in that particular district ; 
another told me that he remembered 
well his father killing two in the 
Midlands. Even in the north, in the 
Lake district, which in the text books 
is given as a stronghold, the animaliis 
very rare. 


A POLECAT FROM THE WELSH HILLS 


extinction, unless something can be done 
to save it. What is really wanted is a 
State reservation among the hills where 
the rarer animals and birds might find 
sanctuary. They could not do much, 
if any, harm in these wild out-of-the-way 
parts, and these most interesting 
creatures would be saved for future 
generations, whereas at the pace matters 
are drifting another half-century should 
find the end very near. 


One thing which might save this 
animal would be for the owner of a large 
property in a “ polecat district ” to have 
it protected on his estate. This has been 
done in the case of the wild cat. Two 
or three years ago it was extremely 
scarce, but several Scotch landlords 
decided to protect it, with the result 
that it is actually on the increase. 

Any protection of the polecat would 
certainly be followed by a great increase 
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in its numbers, but as it is an extremely 
easy creature to trap there should be 
no trouble in keeping it within bounds. 


The polecat has always been an outlaw, 
‘so perhaps it is too much to hope that 
now it has fallen on bad days it will find 
some friends. In past centuries it has 
‘even had a price set on its head, as the 
following entries from a parish register 
(that of St. John’s, Cardiff) will testify : 

“In the year 1771 paid for killing a 

fullvard 8d. 

“In the year 1773 paid for killing two 

filch hogs 1s.’’* 


The entries go on up to 1786. The 
‘animals sometimes being called fullvards, 
fullbards, fitchocks, and filch hogs, as 
well as polecats. The price given varying 
from sixpence to eightpence a piece. 

The word fitchock or fitchet still 
‘survives in Shropshire and other counties 
as the name of the dark race of the ferret, 
and in the fur trade polecat pelts are 
called fitch. 


Enormous numbers of polecats are, or 
rather were (for since the war the fur 
trade has ceased), killed on the Continent 


for the sake of their skins. It was to 
have been the most fashionable of the 
cheaper furs of the past winter. 
17,500 skins were brought to London 
for the March sales of 1914, and the 
price went up by fifty per cent.— The 
year before only 7,700 had been sold, 
but probably this season there will not 
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be a sale at all, for the war has 
practically stopped the fur trade. Which 
from the point of view of the creatures 
that are slain for their pelts is by no 
means an undiluted evil! Many a 
species which the constant persecution 
was rapidly reducing will now be able to 
increase. 

In England the polecat is too scarce 
for there to be any demand for its skin, 
though I have seen its name down on 
the list of a furrier, who also advertised 
for marten, and last but not least among 
other names came the word “ fox”! 
From five to fifteen shillings a piece was 
offered according to size and condition, 
but the brushes must be attached to the 
skins. What a temptation for keepers 
and rabbit-catchers! However I must 
not wander from my subject to discuss 
the trade, which undoubtedly existed up 
to the outbreak of war, in English red 
fox, which of course when it reached 
the market had become “ Canadian ” ! 

One of the most interesting things 
about the polecat is the rapidity with 
which it has disappeared from the 
greater part of England. It was fairly 
plentiful at the beginning of the last 
century, yet had practically vanished by 
the middle of it. I am trying to collect 
the last records for the various counties 
and to ascertain those districts where it 
still lingers, and I should be glad to hear 
from any reader who can throw light on 
the matter. 


* From ‘“ The Wild Animals of Glamorgan,’”’ by T. W. Proger, in the Traasactioas of the Cardiff 
Naturalists Society, 1912. 


t From the Daily Telegraph, June 5th, 1914. 
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THE MASTER OF THE “KERRY BLACK AND TANS” 


BY LADY GLOVER 


TueE “ Kerry Black and Tans ”’ have for 
a long time held their own among the 
“best” in the sporting world; they 
date back to the sixteenth century, and 
the pack has always held the highest 
traditions among beagles. They were 
famous for their speed, their keenness 
of scent and their powers of endurance, 
all qualities especially needful in the 
extensive country they hunted over in 
the south of Ireland; for it was as 
varied and difficult as it was extended, 
and their deep-toned music was as often 
heard in the adjoining counties as it was 
in its own little corner of the Golden 
Vale, where the kennels are tucked away 
in sight of the Galtee mountains, a blue 
range of hills broken here and there 
by sugar-loaf peaks, where the purple 
ravines, worn out by watercourses, melt 
into banks of clouds, and grey rocks 
stand out grim and bare on the shoulders 


of Galteebeg and Galteemore, the highest. 


peaks, and rain-clouds envelop the top- 
most crests and creep down the mountain 
sides. 

The land at the foot of the range is 
rich with verdure, and cattle grow fat 
and lazy in the heavy pasture of the 
Golden Vale, where the low-lying farms 
are divided by deep ditches which in 
winter time are filled with water, and 
the steep double banks are formidable 
obstacles for horse and hound; but 
neither flood nor fell, mountain nor 
stream, had any deterring effect on the 
game little pack or their sporting master, 
and hares had a very poor chance of 
escape. 

But it is not the history of the “‘ Black 
and Tans ”’ that I am writing, but what 
befell their Master since the War began. 
Of late years, when fox-hunting has been 
more or less in abeyance in Ireland, the 
sport here took rather a different form, 
for James Regan was so popular he could 
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do much as he liked with the farmers 
and hunt when and where he pleased. 
So when the foxes became too numerous 
and the farmers’ wives made angry 
demonstrations about their depleted 
poultry-yards the ‘“ Black and Tans” 
came to the rescue, they gave “‘ Puss ”’ 
a holiday for a time and evicted Reynard 
and his cubs from coverts that had not 
been drawn for years, while, to vary the 
programme, they had many a fine day’s 
run with the stag, and the Master showed 
such good sport and had such tact with 
the country folk that he was welcome 
everywhere. He had always lived among 
the people, which counts for much with 
the peasants in Ireland. They were 
proud of him when, years ago, he 
enlisted as a private in the South African 
War, and were glad when they saw his 
tall figure again after his safe return, 
when he settled down in the old house 
at Sleverea, where so many Regans had 
lived. It is a picturesque place. The 


pointed gables of the dwelling-house 


peep out from a group of trees at the 
end of a long, straight avenue; the 
kennels are at the back of the house 
near the stables, where there was many 
a good hunter, bred on the farm. James 
Regan loved his old homestead and 
everything in and round the place 
interested him ; the crops that he sowed 
in early spring and tended with care 
till harvest time; the dairy cattle he 
selected ; young stock he fattened for 
market; the horses he trained and 
broke in to be ready for the coming 
hunting season ; and the “ Kerry Black 
and Tans” that he exercised to keep 
fit for work. They were carefully kept 
up to the reputation they had for so 
long attained. For there were certain 
peculiarities in these beagles that were 
distinctive and unlike those in other 
packs, and no hound that ran ‘“ mute ” 
was found among them. In their 
management he was ably assisted by 
one of his old retainers who knew the 
pedigree and character of every one of 
them and remembered all the old stories 
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about the prowess of the favourite 
hounds and the famous runs in his time. 

Micky Sullivan was a character. He 
had attended to the wants of the beagles 
ever since he was a small boy, and it 
was wonderful to see him now with his 
bent form and bandy legs getting so 
quickly about the country to watch his 
beloved hounds from any point of 
vantage that could give him a view of 
the run. It was difficult to tell whether 
they or their Master took the first place 
in his affections. But just now Micky 
was uneasy in his mind, for since the 
War began he had studied James Regan’s 
face, and did not like what he saw 
written there. One evening he waylaid 
his master on the avenue when he was 
coming home late from the hayfields. 

“It’s a fine evening entirely for the 
crops, sir,”’ he said; “ but I’m thinking 
you're not taking them very much to 
heart ’’—and he looked hard at his 
master, as if to read his thoughts. “ I’ve 
been hearing about them hunters and 
how they are getting ready for the 
front ; that’s to say, if the Government 
laves ony of them to yer at all. But 
you're not going out this time yourself 
at all, at all, are you, Mr. James? I 
know it’s a different war entirely from 
the last one, but yer’s done enough for 
the country anyway, and yer not as 
young now as yer was.” 

“T’m forty-four years old, Micky. 
Every able-bodied man who can, must 
fight, be he young or old, and I’m going. 
It’s a fight to the finish this time,” he 
replied. 

“Ah, sir, you’re the General’s own 
son, and a fine soldier he was, God rest 
his soul. I knew ye’d be wanted badly 
at the front. But, ohone, what will we 
do without yer’s at all? It will be that 
lonesome and no one to take out the 
beagles—I’ve got one son at the War 
myself, and Dan, the one who is sorting 
the letters in the mail train, talks of 
going too. Be the powers, there'll be 
no one left in the country soon.” 

When Europe was convulsed by the 
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din and turmoil of war men from all 
parts of the Empire came to the colours 
and gave of their best to uphold the 
British flag, Regan was not the man 
to be left behind. So early in the War 
he turned his back on the green fields 
and the misty mountains of his native 
land, and with his best hunter between 
his knees joined our troops and rode in 
France in one of the cavalry charges 
that make a glorious page in the history 
of our country. Many brave fellows had 
been laid low when he came as a “ fill 
up” into a regiment that had already 
won its laurels in former campaigns, and 
in the great war has added a long list 
to the roll for valour—men who fought 
for and gave their lives for their country 
at Mons. 

After a time wire entanglements and 
trenches put an end to the exploits of 
cavalry leaders, and there was little for 
them to do at the front. The horses 
had to be exercised and the spirits of 
the men had to be kept up during weeks 
of enforced inaction. Something to 
divert the mind was needed, while the 
booming of shells and the nerve-racking, 
ceaseless crack of rifles went on, and the 
endless passing of wounded men to the 
base was a constant reminder of the 
horrors of war. It was in those days of 
waiting that the Irish master thought 
of his ‘‘ Black and Tans” and what 
cheer it would give the men to see a 
hunt. The Britisher is essentially a 
sportsman, always ready to take a 
sporting chance in everything, ready 
to die game and give his life without 
a murmur; but he is shy of showing 
his feelings, and for this reason people 
might think him heartless. The world 
is apt to judge by outward appear- 
ances, and forget that some natures 
feel too deeply for expression, while 
shallower characters can find vent in 
utterance that helps to relieve the 
strain—and the strain was very great 
at the time of which I write. 

Men knew that they must keep fit 
both in body and mind to face at their 
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best the ordeal before them, and so it 
came about that for a time the cavalry 
which was then waiting behind the lines 
took their exercise in a more exciting 
manner than by trotting along the 
straight dusty roads with no shade to 
protect them from the sun, except an 
occasional row of poplars which now 
and then broke the glare and the 
monotony of the landscape. 

It was not long before the Irish master 
cracked his whip once more, and the 
music of hounds was heard amid a new 
accompaniment—the din of distant guns 
and the thunder of shell-firing. When 
the quarry broke cover the deep rich- 
toned voice which unmistakably hailed 
from the Emerald Isle cried “‘ Forward !” 
and the “ Scarlet Lancers’ gave chase. 
To many it brought the memories of 
happier days spent in the peaceful back- 
waters so far away from strife and the 
knowledge of the horrors of war, and 
many a prayer of thankfulness was 
raised to heaven by those bronzed and 
hardened soldiers—thankfulness that life 
was going on much as usual for the dear 
ones at home who were spared the terrors 
that befell those countries where war 
was raging. 

This period ‘of enforced inaction, how- 
ever, did not last long. Soon the horses 
had to be sent farther to the rear, and 
the Lancers were obliged to take their 
places in the trenches, for every man 
was wanted there, and it was a thin line 
at the best. They had to dig themselves 
in and make things as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit, in spite of 
mud and water. To stand firm in 
trenches that were being half blown 
away, Shells bursting everywhere, and 
snipers’ bullets ready to pick them off 
if they raised their heads for a moment 
above the sandbags ; they had long hours 
to endure in cold and rain before relief 
was due, and then only a brief rest before 
they returned to take their places again 
in the foul, polluted atmosphere of the 
trenches. And this went on till they 
became callous to danger, for they were 
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never for a moment out of the danger- 
zone—and the toll was heavy. 

One day it was the turn of the 16th 
Lancers and other cavalry regiments to 
relieve French infantry in the trenches 
to take the place of an infantry 
regiment, and the Germans had been 
more active than usual. James Regan’s 
tall figure was standing behind some 
earthworks listening, for he thought he 
heard a scraping noise below; the 
officers were taking their places along 
the line when a mine underneath the 
trench exploded with terrific force and 
shot him up into the air. He thought 
his last hour had come as he fell 
heavily into a hole, his legs pinioned 
down and his body completely covered 
over with a weight of earth three feet 
deep and interred out of sight. The 
casualty list was a long one that day ; 
when the roll was called there were many 
names among the dead, and a few were 
missing—among them was the Master 
of the “ Kerry Black and Tans.”” Regan 
lay there buried and without any hope 
of deliverance; his legs were wedged 
<o firmly that it was impossible to move 
them. He was stiff and numbed and 
half-smothered by earth and mud, besides 
being nearly suffocated by the pressure 
and weight on his body. After a while, 
finding it was possible to work one hand 
a little, his first impulse was to scrape 
away a space through which he could 
breathe, and a slight crack in the earth 
near his face enabled him to loosen a 
little clay inch by inch, till air was 
admitted through a small hole above 
him. So death from suffocation was 
averted, but starvation seemed an even 
worse fate. 

He lay cramped and half unconscious 
for over three hours waiting for the end. 
There was the beautiful world and 
sunshine above that he would never see 
again. He, who was so full of life and 
had the joie de wivre so_ strongly 
developed; everything was slipping 
slowly away from him now. 

* * * * * 
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The story of the losses that the Lancers 
had sustained brought sorrow to many 
British homes, and the Golden Vale was 
filled with mourning. Micky Sullivan 
sat in the kennels rocking himself to 
and fro while stroking the ears of his 
favourite hound. 

““Ohone!”’ he wailed, ‘“‘ and to think 
the master will never cross a fence again 
or see my beauties draw a covert. Those 
Bosches have spirited him away entirely, 
so they have. What have they done to 
him at all, that he wasn’t seen dead or 
alive ? And to think that a black mass 
will be said for his soul to-morrow ! 
I hope Dan will be here in time for it, 
and give over sorting the letters for a 
spell.”’ 

The church was packed next morning, 
and people walked or rode miles to hear 
the mass. There was hardly a dry eye 
when James Regan’s brother, dressed 
in khaki, entered the building and served 
the mass, and after the service was 
over people hung about the churchyard 
talking of the high qualities and the 
patriotism of the man for whom they 
mourned. Many stories were told of 
how the Banshee had been heard and 
they knew that sorrow was coming, and 
how someone else had seen a ghostly 
white figure flitting by, and another one 
saw a shifting light among the trees 
which was a death-warning. 

“Sure ‘twas in his blood to be 
fighting,’ said Micky. 

“Didn’t you say, father, that his two 
uncles were in the German-French war 
in the ’seventies—one as a priest and the 
other as a doctor? But I bet they did 
a bit of fighting then, too, to amuse 
themselves. ‘Pro patria mori ’—that’s 
what the priest said was the finest thing 
in the world, God rest his soul ! ”’ 

The shadows of evening were closing 
in and the mist was beginning to fall in 
heavy wreaths over the Galtee Mountains 
before Micky Sullivan went back to the 
kennels that night. His bent figure 
looked smaller and more shrunken than 
ever in his mourning garments, and his 
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face was pinched and white with grief, 
and he went about his work with a heavy 
heart. 

For a time things went on as usual at 
Sleverea; little news filtered through 
from the seat of war, but the “ Roll of 
Honour” ever increased in length: 
humble soldiers, whose patriotism we 
praise and admire, are in that roll, whose 
religion is like their patriotism, a thing 
they never speak about, or if they do, 
would say in characteristic simplicity, 
““We only did our duty.’”’ These are 
the men who are giving their lives for 
our national honour. But what of those 
who under-estimate the sacrifice, who 
do not realise what war is, and do not 
care so long as it is not in their own 
country, or at least so long as it does 
not disturb or inconvenience them. The 
best have given of their best, the others 
have done the least they could do. 

One morning, when Dan Sullivan took 
his place as usual in the mail train that 
carried the letters from Dublin to Cork, 
it fell to his lot to sort the letters for 
Sleverea, and among them was a postcard 
written in a strange pointed hand- 
writing. 

Irish letter sorters are usually much 
interested in the correspondence that 
passes through their hands, and Dan 
was no exception in the matter of 
curiosity. He examined the postcard 
carefully, and seeing that it was 
addressed to Sleverea turned it this way 
and that till he fully mastered its 
contents, then, uttering a wild yell, he 
invoked all the saints in heaven to bear 


witness to his joy. On reading the 
message he had to steady himself to 
make sure that he was not in a dream 
or that someone had sent the card as a 


hoax. ‘“ Your son, James Regan, is in 
prison in Germany and is quite well.” 
Signed: ‘‘ A German Officer.” 

The mail-bags were forgotten, the 
letters remained untouched in heaps on 
the floor. Dan was trembling with 
excitement ; he wanted to be the first 
to spread the good news, and his quick 
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wit soon told him what to do. He 
collected every scrap of paper he could 
find and copied the postcard again and 
again on the bits; then he rolled them 
up, and as the train dashed through the 
stations on the line he flung the papers 
with the glad tidings on the platforms, 
knowing well they would be picked up 
quickly and the message would be 
immediately telephoned, and telegraph 
wires would flash it to every town in 
the south of Ireland. So by the time 
men entered their clubs for breakfast 
that morning in Cork, a copy of the 
German card was posted up for everyone 
to read, and the news was passed on like 
wildfire from mouth to mouth in the 
counties round. 

When the mail-bag arrived at the 
Sleverea post office, the scene there was 
an extraordinary one. Men flocked in 
and pushed their way to get a sight of 
the postcard. It was fair day, and the 
cattle were left standing in the street 
or allowed to stray home because there 
was no one to attend to them while the 
owners and drovers were talking about 
the war. In the country round by this 
time the people all knew that James 
Regan was alive, and they crowded in 
to hear what had befallen him and see 
with their own eyes the evidence they 
could hardly believe. So the well- 
thumbed postcard was handed about for 
inspection and not delivered at Sleverea 
till long after the time that it should 
have been received there. 

But when the excitement had calmed 
down a little, the people reflected that 
a German prison meant hardship and 
privation and a long wait for liberty. 

“ He’d rather be dead than taken by 
the Bosches,”’ was Micky’s comment. 
“ But how did they get him at all, unless 
he fell down from heaven into their 
arms? And he couldn’t do that, seeing 
that he never got there. But he’ll be 
back safe enough before long, and praise 
be to God we'll have another hunt yet, 
bedad !” 

Micky was undoubtedly right about 
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James Regan’s feelings when he was dug 
up by the Germans. His surprise was 
great when he found that he was in their 
hands and that they had taken the 
trenches where the lives of so many of 
his brother officers had been lost. The 
fighting was still going on when he was 
dug out and made prisoner. As he was 
being marched away an English bullet 
struck one of his escort and glanced off, 
passing through the back of his coat 
without wounding him, so for the second 
time that day he bore a charmed life 
and went unscathed. 

A German prison till the end of the 
war was a dismal prospect for anyone, 
but for a man who possessed such 
an active mind and energetic body 
it was a worse fate than death 
itself. 

As the long, weary days drag on and 
he sees the ‘“ Double Eagle” floating 
in the breeze from the tower of the 
citadel where he is interred at Mainz 
and watches the reflection of the crescent 
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moon in the waters of the Rhine that 
flows past beneath the fort, he pines for 
news from home, and longs to see again 
the blue mountains and the green fields 
that he dreams of in fitful slumbers on 
his hard prison-bed, when in spirit he 
hears the deep note of the “‘ Black and 
Tans’ giving music as they race over 
the country that he knows so well. But 
in his waking hours his one consolation 
must be that he has done “his bit,” 
like all those who joined that little army 
of ours in its need, the army which has 
since grown so rapidly into a formidable 
force because it is composed of the best 
material our country could give. Do 
those who stay at home fully realise 
what the horrors of war would mean for 
us if our fair land were marred and 
devastated by the hand of a ruthless 
and relentless foe? Do we fully under- 


stand that every man is needed to come 
forward and loyally do his share of work, 
whatever it might be, to uphold the 
honour of the Empire ? 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


BY S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


THE WAR AND THE THEATRES 


ONE of the surprises of the war season 
has been the need for the theatre. It is 
a need which has been increasing ever 
since the autumn and shows no signs 
of diminishing yet. If anything, the 


difficulty has been in creating the supply. 


It has certainly not been in discovering 
the demand. The idea, too, that every- 
body who goes to the theatre in war-time 
is necessarily a slacker and unpatriotic 
frivoller has been altogether exploded. 
Our khaki audiences have disproved it 
in themselves. Minds have to keep fit 


as well as bodies, and mental recreation 


of some sort there must be, whether for 
Kitchener’s men themselves or for the 
thousands of work-worn, war-worn folk 
who are “doing their bit”? at home. 
Moreover, so far as the West End season 
is concerned, the theatre has been the 
only thing left to it. A good play of the 
right sort, instead of having a worse 
chance than usual has had a better. 
But what is the right sort? Very 
gradually the managers have been finding 
it out—not without some expensive 
mistakes. One thing that has been 
completely put out of court has been 
the problem-play, heavy with ‘ the dust 
of controversy.”” The provoked husband 
and temperamental wife can take their 
“squabbles elsewhere nowadays. We have 
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other matters to worry about. Also 
there has been very little response to 
mere farce. The big batch of American 
farces that were brought over early in 
the season all failed, though they were 
not by any means all bad. The revived 
English farces have fared for the most 
part hardly better than the American. 
It seems true that we are in no mood for 
just meaningless chitter-chatter. 

There are two apparent exceptions to 
this rule—one of them that sublimation 
of back-talk, ‘‘ Potash and Perlmutter ”’; 
the other, ‘‘ The Angel in the House,” 
at the Savoy, the really brilliant extrava- 
ganza by Mr. Eden Phillpotts and Mr. 
Macdonald Hastings, in which Mr. H. B. 
Irving as Hyacinth, has found one 
of the best parts he has ever had. 
But each of these plays is in a class 
by itself. “‘ Potash and Perlmutter ”’ 
is a comedy at the heart of it— 
a comedy of race—and “The Angel 
in the House” is pure fantasy. Even 
its keenest satire—in that last wonder- 
ful scene in the Temple of Eros upon 
the enchanted island in the middle 
of the park lake—is all lapped about 
with the beauty and lustre of romance. 


SoME WAR PLAYS. 


Then there are the war plays. Quite 
soon we found out that the cheap jingo 
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type of war play, however much it may 
have succeeded in times past, will not 
go down now. This world-war is not like 
other wars. We know too much about 
it. It is too near to all of us for any 
ignorant bombast to be passed off. 
There must be real fresh ingenuity, as in 
the case of “The Man Who Stayed At 
Home,” or real sincerity—something that 
will appeal to playgoers of whom many 
know the war at first-hand, and all have 
read the military experts, for what they 
are worth. Perhaps, after all, failing 
anything closer to the actual moment, 
it is best that we should be content with 
the war play of sheer imagination, or 
the war play of pure pathos, like 
Mr. Edward Knoblauch’s “‘ Marie Odile,” 
at His Majesty’s. 

At the St. James’s Sir George 
Alexander ventured upon what was in 
some ways the most courageous of all 
the war plays in Mr. C. B. Fernald’s 
““The Day Before the Day,” daring as 
it did to set forth without any glazing 
the sheer vulgarity and ugly-mindedness 
of the Hun—by no means a useless thing 
to do, since it is what we have to deal 
with. But the play had its own grave 
technical faults, and though it was 
““produced’”’ by Sir George himself 
with all his accustomed care its com- 
paratively early demise was hardly 
unexpected. 

How nearly impossible is a worthy 
and properly-focussed treatment of the 
war itself from the realistic point of 
view was shown even more cogently in 
Mr. Martin Harvey’s production of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s ‘ Armageddon.” 
Wherever it was a question of pure 
imagination — Satan’s address to the 
Miltonic and silhouetted Pandemonium, 
Joan of Arc appearing in a vision, and 
so on, it was quite tolerable. But when 
once Mr. Phillips got off the ‘‘ mighty 
line” and tried to give us actual scenes 
from the war, the unfortunate truth 
simply could not help revealing itself-— 
that he knew no more about it than we 
did. Personally I fancy that if anyone 
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in future wants to write a play about 
the war upon anything like an adequate 
scale the only way would be to extend 
the method of Mr. Hardy’s “‘ Dynasts,” 
and give us tableaux (with or without 
the aid of the cinematograph) with 
illustrative readings and recitations in 
between. But it took a hundred years 


for Waterloo to produce “‘ The Dynasts”’! 


RE-ENTER TOM ROBERTSON. 


For the rest there is no possible doubt 
about the kind of play that pleases us 
best in war-time. It is tender, simpie- 
hearted comedy that has won all along 
the line, fresh and deft and kindly, with 
as much laughter as you like, but with 
a vein of seriousness somewhere. 
“Quinney’s’”’ at the Haymarket,‘ Peg 
o’ My Heart” at the Globe, “ The 
Laughter of Fools” at the Prince of 
Wales’—all the outstanding comedy 
successes of the season are simple- 
hearted affairs, clever in their art rather 
than in their pretensions. Old playgoers 
will recall that it was the Crimea that 
gave us Tom Robertson, and I think it 
is the spirit of Tom Robertson that is 
most alive in our theatre to-day. One 
of the good things that the war has done 
has been to clear away all that elaborated 
falsity and  portentousness, forced 
notoriety and dreary over-capitalised 
spectacle, that flooded our stage a few 
years ago. It has brought us back to 
clean, sound, pungent art, to keen wit, 
sincere, simple, human sentiment, to be 
prized above all those ‘symbolic ”’ 
affectations that were lately so much 
in vogue. 

It has brought us back, moreover, to 
clever and efficient acting for its own 
sake. Nowadays there is not much 
chance of an actor or actress winning 
fame except among the playgoers who 
go to see him or her act. The old arts 
of extraneous publicity are of no avail 
now that the war is the only thing that 
matters in the public mind. The actor 
has got to act, and to draw the public 
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by his acting or not at all. His golf-grip so far as mention in the public prints is 
and breakfast menu and opinions on the concerned ! 
higher criticism have ceased to count. In this way it has come about that 


MISS VIOLET GRAHAM 
WHO IS PLAYING IN ‘‘ THE LAUGHTER OF FOOLS,’’ AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE 


Photograph by Bassano 


He can even get himself summoned for there has seldom been a time when there 
not having a dog-licence without result was better acting to be seen on our 
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stage than there is just now, and less fuss 
made about it. The best performance 
of Macbeth that we have had for a 
generation was given by Mr. Fisher 
White at the Old Vic. a few weeks ago, 
and practically no one knew about it 
except the audience. When and where 
could one have a finer piece of character- 
work than Mr. Ainley’s Quinney ? What 
surer triumph of unheralded but 
undoubted genius could there be than 
Miss Laurette Taylor’s Peg, who came 
to us without any flourish of trumpets 
whatever, but has stayed to be probably 
one of the imperishable memories of war- 
time London? Not only in the more 
famous personal successes, but right 
through whole companies, almost every- 
where the standard of acting in London 
has been higher than I, at any rate, 
have known it for twenty years. 

And this in spite of the enormous toll 
that the war has taken of the stage’s 
young men—a loss that we shall probably 
feel more in the near future than we do 
now. 


REVIVAL OF MELODRAMA. 


Just as the war has helped us to 
recover our taste for simple-hearted 
comedy so it has also re-inspired our 
appreciation of simple-hearted, finely- 
acted melodrama —simple-hearted in 
spirit, but really clever and fresh in 
technique. The success of “‘ On Trial,” 
at the Lyric, is an instance of this. At 
the core it is just an ordinary murder- 
melodrama, but by the brilliantly daring 
device of taking the story backwards, 
and rushing the audience to-and-fro 
between the past and present, and by 
the magnificent acting of Mr. Wontner 
and Miss Edyth Goodall, it has been 
made one of the biggest hits of the 
season. What else, too, is there in 
“Marie Odile,” at His Majesty’s, but 
the old melodramatic heart appeal, with 
the war for decoration? Even frankly 
rough-and-ready popular melodramas 
like ‘In Time of War,” at the Lyceum, 
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have drawn an astonishing number ot 
better-class playgoers. 

This simple-heartedness has extended 
to musical comedy as well. Not so long 
ago no one would have believed that 
there could be a chance for a tender 
little Cinderella story like ‘‘ Betty” at 
Daly’s, set down just as a story, and 
tricked out with the lightest possible 
garnishment of songs and _ dances. 
Musical comedy has, by the way, suffered 
more than any other kind of play from 
the difficulty of finding capable young 
men. The “nut brigade’”’ of these 
times is a curious assortment of boys 
and veterans. 

To be sure, it is only right that this 
should be so. I think the best part of 
our audiences recognise this, and really 
prefer that there should be a frank 
convention in the matter. I know I 
myself am much more pleased to see a 
scratch team of apparent retired K.C.’s 
or overtime commissionaires, marching 
round with the girls, or doing a twirl- 
cane chorus, than a row of young fellows 
about whom one cannot avoid the un- 
canny suspicion that they must be either 
slackers or “ physically unfit.” In this 
matter, of course, the neutrality—for the 
time being—of America, is the one stand- 
by; but young Americans are generally 
too businesslike to stay long in the small- 
salary crowd. 


THE SPIRIT OF BURLESQUE. 


It is not so much from this cause that 
the music-hall revues have suffered, 
though the war has played havoc with 
their male personnel too, and will do so 
still more, now that Mr. Basil Hallam 
has set the example. The revue is a 
nondescript where neither nationality 
nor age matters much so far as the men 
are concerned. It does not set out to 
appeal to the “flapper ’’ to the same 
extent that musical comedy does. Apart 
from the ladies, the cleverness is all. 
Indeed I should not wonder if a revue 
composed on the principle of that 
play of Aristophanes, with a chorus 
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entirely consisting of greybeards, would is the fact that we are getting terribly 


not be quite an attractive notion for a_ tired of ragtime, and there hes been 
really nothing to take its place. Even 


change ! 


MISS MADGE SAUNDERS, THE NEW LEADING LADY IN ‘‘ TO-NIGHT’S THE NIGHT,”’ AT THE GAIETY 
Photograph by Bassano 


In any case there is no doubt that those three American Graces, Miss Elsie 
what the revues are really suffering from Janis, Miss Ethel Levey, and Miss 
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Lee White, could hardly be expected to 
keep us in eternal allegiance to spread- 
eagle step and syncopated song. And 
what else is there? We have clever 
burlesquers like Mr. Playfair, Mr. Hale, 
and Mr. Nelson Keys, but there is really 
nothing for them to burlesque, now that 
the old false sensationalism has so largely 
gone from our serious stage, and our 
comedies are just as clever, and have 
just as strong a sense of humour at the 
back of them as the burlesques them- 
selves. Real burlesque is, of course, just 
tragedy’s opposite number, and without 
tragedy there is nothing for it but just 
personal imitation, which soon gives out. 
So the revues have had to be living on 
themselves. How fatal such a procedure 
can be, even with Barrie to write and 
Mlle. Gaby Deslys to play, was shown 
clearly enough in the passing of a certain 
“revue of revues” at the Duke of York’s. 

There has been, by the way, a delight- 
fully pungent plea for a revival of the 
spirit of burlesque in Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s little book, ‘‘ The Theatre of 
Ideas,”’ just published by Chapman and 
Hall. I am not absolutely sure that 
Mr. Jones is absolutely sincere with 
us about his theme. I find it hard to 
avoid a suspicion that his real reason for 
bringing it in was just to give himself the 
opportunity of writing a characteristically 
Jonesian introduction to three one-act 
plays of his, the introduction being done 
in the form of a “ burlesque-allegory.”’ 
However that may be, this “‘ burlesque- 
allegory ”’ is a splendidly trenchant bit 
of writing, with the slash of Swift himself 
about it and a very strong resemblance 
in form to Samuel Butler’s ‘‘ Erewhon,” 
though Mr. Jones’s temperament is, of 
course, more akin to that of the other 
Butler who wrote “ Hudibras.”- Just 
as in “ Erewhon”’ we are introduced 
to those “‘ musical banks,”’ so Mr. Jones 
takes us to the Theatre of Ideas itself, 
where various worthy professors are 
engaged in violent but chiefly physical 
exertion—some of them riding hobby- 
horses, some standing on their heads, 
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some butting into brick-walls, amidst 
the applause of their admirers. The wit 
of Mr. Jones, however, differs from that 
of the author of “ Erewhon”’ in that 
there is never any doubt as to what and 
whom he is “ getting at.” His irony is 
seldom double-edged. He hits straight 
and hard, and when once he begins 
laying about him he is not always careful 
as to whether any of the blows might 
possibly recoil upon himself. For, as 
everybody knows, if there is anyone who 
has challenged iron circumstance more 
often than another on behalf of ideas in 
the theatre it is Mr. Jones. Has he never 
ridden a hobby-horse ? Has he never 
tilted against a brick-wall ? Has he been 
so perpetually consistent and orthodox 
that even the other metaphor would be 
totally inapplicable? Still, Mr. Jones 
is a bonny fighter, and it is fine to see 
him in the lists. 


THE REPERTORY COMPANIES. 


A feature of the season—but unfortu- 
nately not a very successful one—has 
been the coming to town of the repertory 
companies from the provinces — the 
Liverpool Commonwealth players at the 
Kingsway, the Abbey Theatre players 
from Dublin at the Little. Neither 
succeeded to very earth-shaking extent 
for the simple reason that they had 
not brought with them anything new 
that was really good enough to demand 
a London production. After all, the 
provincial repertory companies were 
created for the express purpose of 
keeping the banner of good drama alive 
in the provinces, because London was 
supposed to be absorbing too much of 
what was good already. And here they 
came, doing exactly what it was supposed 
to be their purpose in life to prevent ! 
In neither case, as it happened, was there 
anything startlingly fresh and good to 
show—though Mr. Jeans’s ‘‘ Kiss Cure,’ 
the first production of the Liverpool 
players, was quite a bright little comedy 
in a mild way. For the rest, London does 
not want to see familiar plays palely 
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echoed, however excellent a system this actresses, in the Liverpool company 
may be for the provinces. Sotherepertory especially, whom one would be quite glad 


MISS MOYA MANNERING, NOW APPEARING IN ‘‘ TO-NIGHT’S THE NIGHT,” AT THE GAIETY 
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fate was only to be expected. Still there to hear of again, notably Miss Estelle 
were some very clever young actors and Winwood and Mr. William Armstrong. 
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SPORT ON THE STAGE. 


In plays about sport sometimes 
dramatic licence is carried to a point 
where even the liveliest imagination 
can hardly follow it. In the vigorous 
melodrama, for example, which has been 
produced at the Prince’s, under the title 
of “‘ For England, Home, and Beauty,” 
we have the undeniably stirring spectacle 
of the Derby being won by the heroine 
upon a sturdy little animal, not too 
suggestive of the thoroughbred, bearing 
the name of Mayflower. The jockey had 
been drugged a few minutes before the 
race by the villain, who had stood to 
win £20,000 from the hero if Mayflower 
lost, and to pay £10,000 in case of a win. 
On seeing the jockey drugged, the heroine 
with great promptitude went off the 
stage, aud found some means, undisclosed, 
of putting on jockey’s dress and the 
colours of the hero, who was Mayflower’s 
owner. She then reappeared as the 
winner, falling into the hero’s arms as 
she dismounted. Lest any ladies should 


attempt the exploit, one cannot help 
expressing a wonder as to what the 
Jockey Club would have to say, and 


whether Mayflower would not be 
instantly disqualified. In that case one 
feels somehow that the hero was hardly 
so sure of the villain’s £10,000 as the 
cheers at curtain-fall suggested, even 
supposing the villain had the money to 
pay, 
PoRTRAIT. 


Miss IRENE VANBRUGH. 


Among all our English actresses in 
mid-career, I do not think there is very 
much doubt that if the votes of the great 
body of intelligent playgoers were taken 
as to the one in whom achievement and 
promise are blended at their very highest, 
that first prize would go to Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, the subject of our frontispiece 
this month. There could be no better 
sign of the health of our stage than that 
the competition would be keen. But I 
am sure Miss Irene Vanbrugh would win. 
Just think of her record! For at 
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least seventeen years — ever since 
Trelawney,’’ when she emerged from 
being a clever younger sister to becoming 
a first-class probability-—she has had all 
our leading dramatists writing parts for 
her in turn. Yet never once has she 
failed to rise to a big scene, never once 
has she “let down” a character, never 
once has anything that nerve and brain 
could do been lacking so far as she was 
concerned. Each part, moreover, has 
been a call to new effort. We have 
had no eternal repetitions of Sophie 
Fullgarney, or of Nina Jesson of “ His 
House in Order,” or of Zoe Blundell of 
““ Mid-Channel,”’ or of Mary Lasenby of 
“The Admirable Crichton,” or of any of 
that wonderful series of Barrie miniatures. 

It is only natural, perhaps, that 
searching, subtilised minds like those of 
Sir Arthur and Sir James should have 
been able to make more of Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh than some playwrights of 
robuster purpose. To have a personality 
at all is to have limitations. Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh has hardly-rivalled force and 
passion in her own kind. She has not, 
undoubtedly, that rich Rabelaisian 
physical gusto that looks upon life as 
a harvester looks upon a pot of beer, 
pausing for a moment, in the luxury of 
anticipation, before he blows off the 
foam. She finds it hard to be “ merely 
human.” She is intelligence all the 
time—a modern among moderns. Yet 
if I were a playwright I would rather 
have Miss Irene Vanbrugh to play a 
milkmaid than many another to the 
manner born. The choice of Mr. 
Maugham’s hero in “The Land of 
Promise ’’ is as true for drama as for life ! 

For all her ecclesiastical pedigree, it 
is worth noting that Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
was, artistically, a child of the meeting 
of the old drama and the new. Did she 
not tour with Toole, and was she not 
with him in Sir James Barrie’s first 
successful play, ‘‘ Walker, London” ? 
And before that she had come from one 
of the finest of all our theatrical schools. 
Like her sister, and Mr. Arthur Wontner, 
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and Mr. Granville Barker, and Miss her art with Miss Sarah Thorne at 
Evelyn Millard, and so many of our Margate. Nothing is surer than that 
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brightest and best actors, as well as we are very far from having seen the 
actresses, she learned the beginnings of utmost of Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s scope. 


SOME POACHERS 


BY THE LATE ALEX. INNES SHAND 


THERE are poachers and poachers, and 
for some of them the genuine sportsman 
must feel sympathy and even regard. I 
do not allude, of course, to the gangs of 
ruffians who go about with blackened 
faces in the mining districts, sweeping 
the coverts by literal brute force. Nor 
to the skulking frequenter of the dis- 
reputable hedge pot-house, who would 
fell a keeper from behind and bludgeon 
him to death, were it not for wholesome 
terror ot the gallows. But what is a poor 
fellow to do when he is born and bred 
amid rural surroundings with an innate 
and irresistible passion for sport? If 
he owned the domains of his Grace the 
Duke, or the manors of his Honour the 
Squire, or had the run of comfortable 
country houses like many of the im- 
pecunious among his social superiors, he 
might have lived in general consideration, 
or at least have never been brought into 
business relations with “‘ beaks” on the 
Bench or warders in the prison yards. 
As it is, he struggles up encompassed 
by temptations and lured into lapses 
from legality by seductive opportunities. 
As a boy he had a decided taste for 
zoology and natural history, like the 
“old Madman” in “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.’”’ He may have been set 
upon sport like that famous Oriental 
Nimrod, predestined to the Church by 
a serious parent, and sentenced to 
solitary confinement in a garret for 
frequenting the company of keepers and 
ratcatchers. For that incorrigible scape- 
grace solaced himself by hunting the rats 
infesting his room, till, being released 
from captivity because it was clear he 
rather liked it, he ultimately won the 
gold medal of the Geographical. 

The peasant poacher begins with bird- 
nesting as the duckling betakes itself to 
the pond. The gentle slope tends 


inevitably towards Avernus and more 
serious trespass. There is a fearful joy 
in stealing into copses and preserves, 
patrolled by truculent keepers, and 
guarded by ominous placards announcing 
that all trespassers will be prosecuted. 
Creeping through the undergrowth, and 
in grassy ditches beneath the tangled 
canopies of the hedgerows, treading 
gingerly on the treacherous soil in the 
wilderness of sedges and bulrushes, the 
young vagabond, with each sense on the 
alert, gets skilled in ambushing and sign- 
reading like one of Cooper’s Red Indians. 
Growing older, he goes to work on a 
regular wage. 

He has already served his apprentice- 
ship as ploughman’s boy, and as he 
leads the team along the furrows his 
self-education has been progressing. 
When he has attained maturity he is 
active, athletic, and independent. When 
it pleases him to exert himself he is more 
efficient than most men, and he has no 
difficulty in obtaining employment. If 
he had the means or the thought of 
emigrating, he might find scope for his 
adventurous energies in the Colonies. 
As it is, he does not care to resign himself 
to the monotonous routine of regular 
farm drudgery. So he goes in for piece- 
work, with frequent change of scene, or, 
if he lives in a woodland country, he 
seeks employment as a woodman. When 
he does farm work, by preference he 
engages himself for such light and 
exciting occupation as bush-harrowing. 
For as he sits leisurely dragging the 
bush-harrow across the grass, or strolls 
homeward towards evening, skirting the 
sequestered recesses of the woods, he has 
rare opportunities for the study of 
animated nature. He worms himself 
into the secrets and daily routine of all 
the stealthy wild creatures, and into the 
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ways of the watchers as well. He knows 
each gnarled limb of the favourite clumps 
of trees where the crowing pheasants fly 
up to roost. And in the autumn gloam- 
ing, or in the dimness of dawn, when the 
ripe acorns are falling fast, and when 
the hedgerows are heavily laden with 
ruddy berries, he meets the pheasants 
wandering forth to feed, beyond the 
familiar beats of the caretakers. He 
has marked each amorous couple of 
partridges from early pairing time ; he 
has seen and counted the coveys as 
they hatched out; he has noted each 
casualty by water or weasel, and knows 
exactly the quiet nook on the sunny 
bank where they indulge in their siesta 
and subsequent dust-bath. He stoops 
instinctively to distinguish the run of 
the pheasant through the long grass 
from the well-beaten tracks of hare or 
rabbit. And by way of extenuation for 
an atrocious edict, which has well-nigh 
exterminated the hares, we must own 
there were no creatures more tempting 
to the poacher. Our friend would stand 
motionless watching them at play in the 
fields ; or he would be suddenly stopped 
short in his homeward walk by the hare 
coming leisurely up wind in the opposite 
direction. Seeing nothing directly in 
front, and confiding in his delicacy of 
scent, the unsuspecting animal would 
come lolopping along, playfully pricking 
his ears, and snatching aside here and 
there at some tuft of dew-sprinkled 
herbage. The watcher could almost have 
walked straight to his form; he knew 
the favourite tunnel by which he slipped 
through the hedge when the gate for 
which he would have scurried when 
alarmed had been barred or wired 
against his egress. All these practical 
studies, up to a certain point, may be 
very innocent. But the human passion 
for hunting and killing is burning in 
the veins, and the day comes with 
opportunity when it becomes irresistible. 
The systems of driving and of battue- 
shooting tend to encourage it, for the 
born poacher is keenest and most 


intelligent among the beaters, and con- 
sequently in high favour with the head 
keeper. In the wettest weather, or in 
hardest frost, he never shirks the thickest 
covert. He is almost as sure as the best 
retriever in questing after dead or 
wounded birds. And all the time, though 
perhaps involuntarily, he is studying the 
innermost secrets of the preserves. It 
may be said that if his sporting proclivi- 
ties are so pronounced he ought in 
honesty to seek service with the 
squire, who would gladly engage him. 
So he sometimes does, and is advanced 
gradually by good conduct to one of 
the most enviable occupations in the 
British Isles. But the chances are that 
his adventurous spirit would be only 
half satisfied by sylvan servitude. He 
has no great liking for carrying or 
loading, or for walking in line with a 
stick in his hand, while his superiors 
have all the fun to themselves. Stalking 
the glades by moonlight like a guardian 
ghost, or squatting, on weary sentry 
duty, in a damp ditch, has no special 
charm for him. Although neither a 
sluggard nor a sybarite, he would sooner 
be in his warm bed. What tempts him 
into sin or criminal trespass is the 
devilry delighting in a dash of peril, 
with the development of the instincts 
which make every country boy stone 
cats and birds, though he may be in 
the habit of fondling the home puss on 
the hearth and be charmed by the 
minstrelsy of thrushes and blackbirds. 

I do not believe that the casuistry as 
to the rights of ownership in wild 
creatures has much to do with the 
matter ; though doubtless the question 
is often discussed over the mugs of beer 
in the village alehouse. But the doctrine 
of heredity is responsible for a great deal. 
Saxon England was the Paradise of 
poachers ; and so England would have 
still remained under the Norman and 
Angevin princes had it not been for the 
tremendous severity of the forest laws. 
As it was, the opportunities were so 
great, and the chances of detection so 
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small, that the half-starved serf thought 
it worth while risking death or mutila- 
tion, or the diabolical penalty of having 
the eyes plucked out, according to a 
statute of the Conqueror confirmed by 
Coeur de Lion. The opportunities were 
great, for in those days one unbroken 
forest stretched from Trent to Humber, 
and onwards towards Tyne. Westward 
were vast woodlands and leagues of 
seldom-trodden sheepwalks. Southward, 
in the Midlands, were Sherwood and 
Needwood and Charnwood, till you came 
to the great forest of Anderida, which 
fed the smelting furnaces between the 
Medway and the Sussex Downs. Every- 
where the choking of springs and the 
backflow of stagnating streams had 
turned forest land into impenetrable 
morasses, only passable by tracks known 
to the initiated. Here and there was the 
castle of some powerful lord, or the 
convent and church of a wealthy con- 
fraternity, and the surrounding domains 
were so broad that they could only be 


imperfectly guarded. In foreign warfare, 
or in civil broils, the Baron mustered 


all his forces, and was likely to 
mount the foresters among the men-at- 
arms. Through his woods and wastes, 
in the clearings and open glades, were 
the hamlets of the villeins and many a 
lonely hovel. The swine and the cattle 
ran half wild in the charge of hardsmen, 
like Gurth of Rotherwood. As the deer 
came to drink at the stream or mere, 
or as the sounder of wild boar were 
disturbed from the bramble or bracken, 
they were dropped to the silent arrow, 
or transfixed by the javelin flung surely 
at short distance. The game was hidden 
hard by, to be smuggled to the cottage 
after nightfall. Why was the English 
bowman who decided the day at Cressy 
and Poictiers so infinitely superior to 
Jacques Bonhomme, who let himself be 
flayed and fleeced by the Ecorcheurs and 
Free Companions ? Our stalwart yeomen 
never got their bone and muscle from the 
scanty produce of precarious forest crops, 
or from the convent doles they received 
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in charity. They fattened on the venison 
and swineflesh, on the wild fowl they 
netted, and the fish they snared. When 
times were at the worst, the flower of 
them took to walking the woodlands as 
banded outlaws, with whom the foresters 
cared little to interfere. In many another 
forest as well as Sherwood there were the 
counterparts of Robin Hood and his 
lieutenant, Little John. No one knew 
that better than the lion-like King 
Richard, and, truculent game preserver 
as he was, he had a sneaking sympathy 
with poaching freebooters. As he 
remarked to the jovial companion of 
his carouse, when he had _ received 
hospitality in the Yorkshire wolds at 
the chapel of the sainted Anthony: 
““ Nevertheless, were I as thou, I would 
take my walk by moonlight when keepers 
and foresters were warm in bed, and even 
and anon, as I pattered my prayers, I 
would let fly a shaft among the herds 
of dun deer that feed in the glades. 
Resolve me, Holy Clerk, hast thou never 
practised such a pastime? ”’ Naturally 
the poacher of the period: declined to 
answer sO compromising a query, and 
sternly rebuked the indiscretion of his 
guest. 

Disforesting made rapid progress with 
the alienation of crown lands, and the 
red deer and the wild cattle generally 
disappeared with the wild swine. The 
fallow deer enclosed within park pales 
were more usually regarded as private 
property, and the deer-snatching from 
these preserves was comparatively tame 
sport, although the sanctuaries were sure 
to be violated as long as haunches and 
necks fetched their price in the markets. 
As Justice Shallow, of Charlecote, knew 
to his cost, the most illustrious of 
dramatists and lampooners was also the 
most illustrious of deer-stealers. But in 
the last century there were still royal 
forests, where the red deer ranged at 
will within unfenced boundaries. There 
was Waltham Chase on the borders of 
Surrey and Hants, and Gilbert White 
tells the story in the tenth letter from 
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Selborne. The deer, he says, did great 
damage to the crops, but were far more 
injurious to the local woods. He cordially 
assents to all our premises, for he adds 
that the temptations to poach were 
irresistible ; as ‘‘ most men are sports- 
men by constitution, and there is such 
an inherent spirit for hunting in human 
nature, aS scarce any inhibitions can 
restrain.”’ Unless he had graduated in 
deer-stealing, no Waltham man could 
pretend either to manhood or the favour 
of the fair sex. So that the doings of the 
notorious Waltham Blacks provoked 
the legislature to pass an Act that for 
its severity might have been drawn by the 
Red King ; but even the making felonies 
capital failed to deter, and the Chase 
had to be cleared of its five hundred deer. 
A similar fate subsequently befell the 
New Forest, and not before the measure 
was imperative. These wildly picturesque 
woodlands were inhabited by races of 
forest farmers of long descent, of half- 
savage charcoal-burners, and of lawless 
squatters, cross-bred between the native 


tramp and the gipsy. The forest was a 
survival en petit of the Angevin England. 
Against these irregular bands, who had 
their huts and their pursuits in the 
gloomy solitudes, the whole staff of 
rangers and verderers and bow-bearers 


was powerless. When they ventured to 
make an example, it was sure to be 
summarily avenged by arson; and the 
consignment of a deer-stealer to gaol 
was celebrated by a blaze in the 
magistrate’s rickyard. So, in considera- 
tion for the ineradicable frailties of 
the forest dwellers, the deer were 
doomed by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, and Grantley Berkeley 
sympathetically sang their requiem. 
Poaching in England is to free shooting 
in Scotland what fly-fishing in a southern 
chalk-stream is to casting your salmon 
flies in the back-swirl of some brawling 
mountain torrent. The former is a fine 
art which is apt to demoralise its votaries. 
The English poacher is always playing 
hide and seek with strong staffs of 
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keepers in small preserves; insensibly 
the most manly gets a slouching gait, 
with a look in the downcast eyes that is 
alternately stealthy or sullen. He 
shambles along as if at any moment 
he might feel the policeman’s touch on his 
shoulder. In Scotland—and especially in 
the Scotland of a former generation, when 
great stretches of hill grounds were 
seldom patrolled, and when even the 
Lowlands were insufficiently guarded— 
he was a very different type of humanity. 
The Highlander inherited the fixed idea 
that he need never think shame of taking 
a deer from the forest or a salmon from 
the river. Scrope and St. John, good 
sportsmen both, have left their recol- 
lections of incorrigible law-breakers who 
won their admiration and almost their 
regard. A sportsman of that class I 
well remember. He was a denizen of 
one of the wildest districts in the north- 
west, where adventurous smuggling was 
a cherished tradition and illicit distilling 
still a recognised business. Duncan 
Mohr, as he was called, was a mighty 
man of muscle. Though well advanced 
in years he could lay any of the juniors 
on his back, and no two of the satellites 
of the law would have cared to tackle 
him. He was generous of gifts of the 
fish and game which cost him nothing 
but a little powder or gut ; and sundry 
widows and orphans were supported 
chiefly on his beneficence. Had there 
been elections for parish councils in those 
days, he would have walked in at the 
head of the poll. For there was no 
denying that Duncan was the most 
notorious of poachers. He might have 
lived happy in the general esteem of his 
neighbours, but with Duncan, as with 
all men, there was a rift in the lute. 
Partly from fear and partly from good 
fellowship, the two keepers of the chief- 
tain never “steered” him. It is true 
they had to watch many a league of hill 
and many a long mile of half-hidden 
salmon water, and, as Duncan had small 
difficulty in dodging them, his sport 
became unpalatably tame. Sometimes, 
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when Satan got the upper hand, he 
would actually throw himself across 
their path, although, on these occasions, 
conscience troubled him. But his good 
friends were blind, or deaf to the gun 
reports; and Duncan was far from a 
contented man. 

Highland estates went up in the land 
market, and the embarrassed chieftain 
was tempted to sell. Duncan, who had 
been brought up in patriarchal affection, 
heard the news with sorrow. Indeed, his 
lamentations were so loud that his 
motives were suspected. The ungrateful 
country folk declared that the old stalker 
was sorrowing over the prospects of a 
stricter regime. It was rumoured abroad 
that the southern banker who had bought 
the place was to begin his proprietorship 
with sweeping changes. No one could 
say he was to deal illiberally. The 
ancient keepers were to be retired on 
pensions, but they were to be replaced 
by a baker’s dozen of zealous strangers. 
As the ill news spread and was con- 


firmed, Duncan brightened up amazingly. 
At last his chance had come, and he 
might sate himself with the adventures 


he had dreamed of. No need now to 
obtrude himself on the keepers’ notice. 
On the contrary, the game was all the 
other way. His cottage was watched, 
and his outgoings were often shadowed. 
With all his powers preternaturally on 
the alert, he found it hard to keep his 
larder supplied and was forced to become 
more chary of his benefactions. It was 
the latter grievance he felt most keenly. 
Many a long night did he lie out on the 
hill in his plaid, in fear of compromising 
kindly friends by seeking shelter in some 
bothy or shepherd’s sheiling. He even 
took to reducing his charges of powder, 
thereby increasing the trouble of his 
stalking and—what he regretted still 
more—the sufferings of wounded deer. 
He naturally began to grumble, but 
on the whole he enjoyed it. Now there 
was no lack of sensation in his life ; there 
was the double excitement of hunting 
and being hunted. Then one evil day 
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a great misfortune happened, which 
changed the whole course of his career. 
The young London banker was as keen 
on sport as himself, and as free-handed. 
Duncan could not resist a genuine 
admiration of him, for, like the last 
Glengarry of famous memory, he would 
go on the deer path for a day or more, 
disdaining the attendance of stalker or 
spier. That in his innocent inexperience 
he often came home empty-handed, was, 
in Duncan’s opinion, the more to his 
credit. One autumn evening, when the 
wild range of sea-washed Ross-shire hills 
was enveloped in drifting mists from the 
Atlantic, the hard old Highlander was 
groping his way homewards through the 
gathering gloom. With all his Highland 
instincts and knowledge of the ground, 
he found it difficult to steer a course. 
He deemed himself lucky when he struck 
a rocky corrie which he knew must lead 
him downwards to the Strath. Down 
and on he went, among treacherous 
bank-slides and rugged boulders, with 
the burn he could not see murmuring 
beneath in the blackness, when he 
fancied he heard a groan, followed by 
something like an oath. It was a 
mischancy place and time; the High- 
lander was superstitious, and the words 
seemed to tell of some troubled spirit. 
Duncan was more than inclined to take 
to the hill again. But, like Rab Tull in 
the “‘ Antiquary,’”’ he kept a Highland 
heart, said a bit of a prayer, and held 
forward. To cut the story short, he 
came on the new proprietor, who had 
had an ugly fall and sprained an ankle. 
Duncan, of course, played the good 
Samaritan, and, making the crippled 
Saxon as comfortable as might be, found 
his way to the house and brought 
efficient assistance. He made light of 
his timely help. “‘ The laird would have 
been little the worse for the caller air, 
and somebody would have been sure to 
have sought him out the next day.” 
The grateful laird thought otherwise. 
He swore that had it not been for 
Duncan’s timely help his body might 
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have been picked by the eagles and 
ravens. And his gratitude took the 
unwelcome form of giving orders that 
his preserver should never be interfered 
with. He might fire his rifle within 
hearing of the house and land his salmon 
within sight of the windows. With the 
new immunity Duncan’s regrets for the 
old chieftain and the old times revived. 
He seldom cared to stir from home: he 
lost flesh, and fell off in spirit and sinew. 
Yet he liked the new lord of the soil so 
well that at last he condescended to ask 
a favour. It was a small loan to aid 
him to emigrate to West Canada—a loan 
which he faithfully promised to repay. 
The laird, after many vain remonstrances, 
made the advance without looking to 
the security, and the old _ poacher 


left his native hills, simply because 
agreeable poaching had been made 
impossible. 

Here is another illustration of the 
ruling passion from the Lowlands. The 
name is changed in order, as they say, 
to spare the feelings of any surviving 


relations. Sandy Watt was the son of 
a miller, who rented a small farm on the 
eastern coast. In those days there was 
no king in Israel—in other words, the 
state was unpreserved, and the boy, 
who carried a single barrel as soon as he 
could totter under it, had been brought 
up between the “ rabbit bents ”’ and the 
snipe bog. The family were fairly 
well-to-do, but the rabbits and the wild- 
fowl helped the larder, so Sandy was 
encouraged to become a crack performer. 
In due time, as Sandy grew up, both the 
miller and his landlord were gathered to 
their fathers. Sandy renewed the lease, 
but there was no more freedom to shoot. 
There were clauses strictly reserving the 
game, and the new laird was mercilessly 
down upon trespassers. Moreover, Sandy 
was not only a serious man, but had been 
reared in the strictest sect of the 
Calvinists. He sat out interminable 
sermons with devout attention, and was 
a severe and discriminating judge of 
doctrine. Had he been a single-minded 
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man he would have hung his gun up 
in the chimney neuk and crowned his 
religious profession by becoming a 
member of the Kirk session. He was so 
fervent of speech and so great in 
exhortation that he should have lived 
and died in the odour of sanctity. But 
the old Adam was too strong, and for 
the life of him he could not resist his 
besetting temptations. Like the blessed 
St. Anthony, he was encompassed by 
fiends of the air; there was seduction 
in the plaintive cry of the plover and in 
the shrill whistle of the whaup. Sandy 
had laid to heart the homely Scottish 
proverb that it is an ill bird that befouls 
its own nest. There was no scandal in 
his parish, nor had the landlord cause 
of complaint. But gossip was soon busy 
with his mysterious disappearances, to 
the neglect of the mill and the farm. It 
seemed strange that a man who looked 
sharply after the main chance should 
neglect his affairs to their visible 
detriment. But there is no keeping 
secrets in these rural neighbourhoods, 
and speedily the truth leaked out. Mr. 
Watt went abroad on regular poaching 
raids. The day came when he was 
caught, convicted, fined, and severely 
reprimanded to boot by the sheriff. 
What he felt most deeply, perhaps, was 
the being preached at by a carnal 
latitudinarian, on whom he looked down 
with sublime contempt. From that 
public denunciation his open fall may 
be dated. He held forth eloquently on 
common rights of property in all wild 
creatures, and declared that he would 
seek the crown of martyrdom for his 
convictions. He drove the mill and 
worked the farm more industriously, so 
that he kept a firmer grip than before 
on the world’s gear; and he hired a 
small and cheap shooting, which gave 
him excuse for taking out a license, with 
unlimited opportunities for trespass. He 
became a scourge to all keepers far and 
near, till, with regard to their outlying 
beats, they could only appeal to his 
generosity. There was a covey of white 
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partridges on an unwatched estate. The 
old keeper, who paid it but rare and 
occasional visits, was anxious to preserve 
those lusus nature. So, as he said, 
“T took Watt into the inn; I gave him 
all the whisky and porter he could drink, 
and got him to give his promise to spare 
the birds.” That white covey dis- 
appeared. It had evidently been netted 
bodily. Mr. Watt was more indignant 
than the keeper. Some poacher had 
been poaching on the poacher’s privileges 
of chase. He had accepted blackmail for 
the birds, and his honour was at stake. 
With the nose of a sleuth-hound he ran 
the offenders down, and duly handed 
them over to the authorities. He had 
much reason to regret his precipitation. 
Necessarily he was called as evidence 
for the prosecution, and subjected to 
a searching cross - examination which 
supplied ample material for his secret 
biography. As it chanced, he caught 
a chill in leaving the court, and in a 
fortnight was laid beneath the sod in 
In other circumstances 


the Kirkyard. 
so sad a falling away would have thinned 
the attendance at the obsequies and 
clouded the countenances of the 


mourners. On the contrary, there was 
an unprecedented assemblage; the 
consumption of spirits was abnormal. 
Even the worthy minister in prayer and 
speech dealt tenderly with the weak- 
nesses of their departed brother, and 
the law-abiding parish of Belquihittery 
made a conspicuous display of its innate 
sympathy with the inveterate poaching 
instinct. 

In Ireland, even where the law was 
weak, there were fewer temptations. On 
wild stretches of barren hill the grouse 
were thinned down by the hawks, the 
ravens, and the hooded crows, and, 
moreover, the keen-sighted and voracious 
crows kept a sharp look-out for eggs in 
the nesting season. In the vast morasses 
of the Bog of Allen and elsewhere there 
was little to be shot at save duck and 
snipe. Though the red deer ranged the 
hills around Killarney, there were no 
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regular deer forests, and it was chiefly 
in the more civilised eastern counties 
that pheasants were reared by hand. 
Moreover, the lawless occupants of lonely 
hovels were seldom rich enough to 
purchase a birding-piece or to pay for 
powder and shot. The speculation did 
not make it worth while to go in for 
ruinous advance from the local gombeen 
man. Dragging a salmon pool, or 
spearing salmon by torchlight on the 
shallows in spawning-time, was another 
matter. But many poachers have been 
bred in the districts of the wild west, and 
the Celt has an insinuating impudence 
all his own, to which his more solemn 
Gaelic cousin can make no pretension. 
A Kerry landlord was sorely troubled 
that way by a ‘venerable dependent for 
whom he had a real esteem. Mister 
Spillane—he was no relation of a well- 
known Killarney guide—had been born 
on the estate, and engaged as a super- 
numerary on the keeper’s staff before 
he listed in the Fighting Half-hundred. 
With a regiment in India his sporting 
aptitudes recommended him to a famous 
regimental Nimrod, who made Spillane 
his servant and constant attendant in 
shooting expeditions. No Zouave was 
ever more resourceful in providing 
materials for a Meg Merrilies stew in 
the camp kettles. Had he followed the 
British colours under Wellington in the 
Peninsula, he would assuredly have been 
shot or hanged by the Provost-Marshal. 
Spillane came back to his ancestral glens 
as a veteran with a pension, and settled 
down rent free in a cottage near the 
castle. He was grateful for free quarters 
and for the run of the castle kitchen. 
And he showed his gratitude by killing 
salmon when there were any to be caught, 
and leaving them at the back door of the 
big house with his compliments and 
kindly wishes. In vain the master 
expostulated, swore, argued, and even 
entreated. He pointed out that his best 
bits of water were often spoiled for 
himself and his friends. Spillane was 
courteous, good-natured, and pleasantly 
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obtuse. “Sure, your honour, if I knew good-natured baronet gave him up as 
that you or any of the company were hopeless, and, being loath to resort to 
to be out, it’s always willing I would be eviction, resigned himself to “ grin and 
to lave the pools for ye.’’ So the bear it.’”—(Reprinted.) 


Nigen. 


POACHERS 


THE ART OF CLEAR WATER WORM 
BROOKS 


FISHING IN 


BY 


THE fisherman who associates our 
English brooks with trout proportionate 
to their narrow limits has a good deal 
to learn. In this paper, I desire to say 
at the outset that I do not propose to 
deal with brooks whose course lies 
through moorland and mountain valley. 
In these, from a variety of causes, the 
trout run small, and an honest eight- 
ouncer but occasionally tops the lot in 
the pannier. The minor streams to 
which I would draw attention are rather 
such as flow at an easy gradient through 
the meadows, pastures, and woodland. 
Here, rock-girt torrents, high falls, and 
rapidly rushing waters are unknown, 
and not having to stem violent currents, 
their trout have leisure to wax fat and 
luxurious, for the food supply is of the 
best. Under the usual covering of stones, 
the beds of these little streams are of gravel 
and muddy deposit, in parts of clay alone. 
Worms and slugs are constantly washed 
out of the banks, and fly life in every 
stage is ever present. The consequence 
is that the average weight of their trout 
exceeds that of even some river fisheries. 

An expert with the worm can count 
upon an average of nearly three to the 
pound, while fish of 8o0z., 120z., and 
up to and over the pound are by no 
means uncommon. The three largest 
brown trout taken with the worm in low 
and clear summer water which I can 
personally vouch for scaled respectively 
3 lbs. 14 0z., 3 lbs. 80z., and 2} Ibs., and 
all three captures were from small 
brooks. 

Clear water worm fishing, as experts 
know it, is as difficult an art to acquire 


“BLACK HACKLE ” 


as any description of fly fishing. Should 
any angler who has not studied it be 
sceptical on the point let him put the 
matter to the test, and that his basket- 
strap will inconvenience him on the road 
home need cause him no anxiety. Space 
would not permit my quoting the many 
adepts’ opinions ; however, two of them 
are as follows. The Badminton Library 
says :—‘‘ Clear water worm fishing has 
been of late years rescued from a position 
of obscurity, and elevated into one of 
the recognised branches of scientific 
angling . . . an extreme refinement of 
tackle and niceness of manipulation is 
required of the successful practitioner in 
the modern school of worm fishing.” 
Dr. T. Spence, one of our greatest living 
authorities, writes :—‘‘ The practice of 
clear water worm fishing I hold to be 
the most dexterous and difficult of all 
the methods of trouting with which I am 
acquainted.” 

But how to describe the charm and 
exquisite variety of these miniature 
rivers with their dark, shaded pools, the 
music of their mimic cascades, their 
purling runs and stickles into which the 
dog-rose and bramble droop lovingly, 
their banks starred with wild flowers, 
their gentle murmur that seems to lull 
one to rest and to forgetfulness of all 
mundane troubles? The fascination of 
them leads the angler on and yet on 
ever hoping, ever looking out for a 
better spot than the last, and he is loth 
to leave them. I think that Nature 
appeals to us fishermen more forcibly 
when we seek her by the brookside than 
by more pretentious waters. The 
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surroundings of a narrower limit seem 
to bring us into closer touch with its 
harmonies, and to take that affectionate 
interest in them, that friendship of the 


chances, and if you were an adept, a 
following angler would have to pay the 
penalty. Fly-fishing might succeed here 
and there, but since the average brook, 


FISHING A STICKLE FROM THE TAIL-END UP 


stream which never fades from the 
memory. 

Brook fishing for complete enjoyment 
must be practised alone; a rod in 
advance would seriously discount one’s 


by which I mean a stream of from six 
to sixteen feet (in parts) wide, is mostly 
bushed to such an extent that in many 
places it would be an impossibility to 
drop in any description of bait, the 
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cream of the sport, and undoubtedly the 
largest trout, will fall to the rod of the 
expert worm fisher. And he it is who 
will be able in the hottest and brightest 
July weather to extract from the clearest 
and most attenuated water dishes of fish 
which would fairly astonish the fly 
purists of rivers, whose bags at that 
particular epoch would very rarely bear 
inspection. 

Let me, then, ask the reader to come 
with me to a typical English brook, one 
which meanders quietly through a rich 
countryside, through picturesque hamlets 
where you will mark the ivy-clad mill 
with its dripping wheel, the time-worn 
old bridge under the drooping horse- 
chestnuts, and not least, the cosy 
looking inn festooned with roses and 
honeysuckles. 

And now, a word as to gear and bait. 
It may be thought that a short rod, 
such as those now so much in vogue, would 
best suit a very narrow stream, but I 
wish to be emphatic in saying that this 
is by no means the case. A fly rod will 
be the proper weapon, but unquestion- 
ably it should not be shorter than 10} ft. 
This length is necessary for three reasons : 
(1), to keep the fisherman well back from 
the edge; (2), to fish a very short line ; 
and (3), to enable one to reach out over 
the inevitable growths of brambles and 
bush. The reel and line as in fly fishing. 
The finest sort of undrawn gut (much 
stronger than 3* drawn and almost as 
fine), known as “refinucha’’ makes 
admirable casts which need never exceed 
4ft. in length, and much better than 
single hooks, or even the Stewart three- 
hook tackle, is the Pennell two-hook 
made with model perfect hooks, No. 16, 
tied (not knotted) on. One pellet of 
No. 4 shot pinched on six inches from 
the hooks is most useful to slow the bait 
in currents, and keep it under, besides 
assisting to place it accurately, which 
must frequently be done to the inch. 

A word now about the bait. Numerous 
fishing writers advocate brandling worms 
obtained in old manure or tan refuse, 
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and though I once believed in them I 
have long given up their use. They are 
merely an evolution of ordinary garden 
worms, and unless trout are unusually 
hungry they are suspicious of, and only 
mince with, this bait, which is not natural 
trout food. The worms which trout are 
accustomed to feed upon are the common 
earth worms washed out of the banks, 
and these should always be our present 
meat. There can be no question that 
the most killing are the small blueheads 
and pinkish-grey sort found in gardens 
or road-sidings, and their length before 
extension should not exceed 2} inches. 
The main supply of worms is kept in 
some large receptacle packed closely with 
well-damped soft moss which, in hot 
weather, should be changed occasionally. 
A little milk is sufficient food, and the 
worms soon grow more pink, lively, and 
tough. 

I may now consider the general 
principles of worm fishing in brooks, 
and for convenience sake take a 
moderately running stickle free from 
bank encumbrance. The standing 
position is taboo save only when there 
is a sufficient screen of bush or high 
weed. All approaches must be made on 
the knee, and with the utmost caution, 
for if the angler be seen by his quarry his 
chances are nil. Say that our open 
stickle is approached with judgment, so 
that only the surface of the water is 
visible, the fisherman commences at its 
tail-end. He has out, including gut and 
reel line, some six or seven feet from the 
top ring to his bait. Giving his line a 
slight backward swing, it is then cast 
underhand to its full extent upstream, 
close to the side the angler is on. 
Immediately the bait is placed, the rod- 
point is gradually raised, partly to keep 
the worm about six inches under water, 
and partly to accompany it with the rod 
on its downward course. The bait, 
coming down with the current, quickly 
becomes vertically under the rod-point 
which must maintain that position, and 
follow the worm as it travels till opposite 
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the angler’s position when it is picked 
out. 

The next cast is made into mid-stream, 
and the third, with perhaps a trifle more 
line, under the opposite bank, exactly 
the same procedure being observed. 
Then, an advance of a yard or so is 
made, still on the knee, and similar 
trial made, and so up to the head of the 
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unlikely to take alarm. But the majority 
of the parts of a brook cannot be so 
simply dealt with, and chiefly comprise 
the following: Shallow and deeper 
stickles of more or less length, deeper 
and narrower runs, pools of broken 
water with cascades tumbling in, bank 
swirls where most of the water is confined 
to one bank, quiet pools under foliage 


WORKING THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF A ‘‘ FLAT”’ 


run. The reason for this procedure is 
obvious. Trout invariably lie facing the 
current, and by fishing upstream the 
angler works, so to speak, on the blind 
side of them. 

A brook should never be fished down. 
By the above mode, the entire stickle is 
searched, and by first covering the fish 
in the lower parts, those above will be 


with a gentle run in, deeps of still water, 
separate small stickles where the stream 
divides, flats of slow motion formed by 
depressions or dams, narrow easy-going 
‘“suts’’, and last, but not least, road- 
bridge pools. In most of these, obstacles 
of some sort are to be expected, however ; 
let us proceed with the fishing of them, 
bearing in mind that a very short line 
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is used in almost all conditions. No part 
at all accessible should be passed over 
on account of obstacles save the 
extremely attenuated places, and the 
angler must be prepared to negotiate 
such matters as withered stalks on the 
edge, submerged blackberry trailers, 
awkward twigs, etc. 

Good trout constantly lie in quite shallow 
runs, especially the shaded parts, during 
the hot months, and in casting under an 
opposite foliaged bank, a little push 
forward or draw in of the rod-point just 
as the bait is about to fall may be needed 
either to shoot it under or to avoid an 
obstacle. Such places usually do well 
in the late evening, as trout then are 
inclined to rove about looking for food. 
The deepish, rather easy-running stickles 
are at all times sure haunts. 

In fishing confined runs, the worm 
need only be tried in mid-stream. Pools 
into which cascades fall are very likely 
parts, and some are of fair depth with 
froth-chequered surface and eddying 
sides. Do not be tempted by the water- 
fall, try the tail and near side first, then 
the centre and the other bank before 
coming to it, and remember that the 
bubbling sides are more likely to yield 
a fish than immediately under the fall. 
The water, in the case of bank swirls, 
is deepest under the bank beside which 
they run, and the easier edge should be 
fished up first before trying the deeper 
part. In deeps under bushes with a 
slow run in, look out for a good trout, 
let the worm travel down with whatever 
current there is, and work under the 
leaves. It is worth while trying the 
small divided stickles, especially where 
they run under either bank ; I have had 
$lb. trout from some of these. 

Flats are widish parts of more or less 
length, where the water may be dead 
or nearly so, except where the head runs 
in. If the near side is fairly deep, it 
would be well to try close to that first, 
up to the head. Afterwards, the entire 
flat might be thus fished. Remove the 
sinker, and cast lightly with suitable 
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length of line upstream in various 
directions. When the bait falls, give it 
a short quick drag, and then let it go to 
bottom, and rest there for a little; 
wherever bushes grow will be promising. 
In narrow slowly moving “ guts ”’ it will 
be sufficient to fish the worm in mid- 
stream only. Wherever still, deep holes 
are noticed, drop the bait in with a little 
splash, allow it to sink well, and after a 
pause, raise and sink it slowly a few times. 

Often under road-bridges may be 
noticed a pool formed by a slow, thickish 
looking stickle above. These places are 
sure haunts for trout of size, and I think 
must be an exception from the usual 
upstream work. Enter the bait at the 
run above the bridge, and humour it 
down with plenty of slack line in left 
hand, working it from side to side under 
the arch until the whole spot is 
thoroughly searched. And this reminds 
me that there is another exception to 
upstream fishing. It frequently happens 
that bushes forbid fishing a run up. It 
only remains to humour the worm down 
stream from above, giving what line is 
necessary to search the place. But it 
would be too tedious to try and describe 
all the minor intricacies of a small stream. 
Enough to say that the bait should be 
deftly pitched into every little nook 
whether moving or still which suggests 
trout harbourage. 

A very important point is the biting 
of trout in worm fishing, and how to deal 
with it. Ordinarily speaking, in the 
upstream work which is indispensable 
to making a good dish, the first indication 
of a bite will be the sudden stoppage 
of the descending gut, and its movement 
a very little up or across stream, accom- 
panied by a faint touch or feeling of life 
at the end. Upon this, an unaccustomed 
hand would be apt, from over anxiety, 
to attempt to yank out the fish, always 
an objectionable practice, for your 
gentlest biter may be the fish of the day, 
and a break be the consequence. What 
the expert does is instantly to lower the 
point of his rod, and push it towards the 
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biting fish whose movements (if any) 
he follows with his rod, giving slack line 
if it seem necessary, for six seconds at 
least. He then strikes, sharply, but not 
violently, with lowered rod in the down- 
stream direction. For if at first the trout 
felt any resistance or strain—which 
would scarcely suggest a worm carried 


be ready to give way simultaneously 
with rod and line. But the gut will 
often stop without a trout being the 
cause, as the hooks may hitch in stones, 
etc., at bottom. If in doubt, hold the 
line loosely and quite still for a moment 
or two, and if there be no life-like feeling, 
tighten the rod gently, as I have known 


THE SPOT WHERE A SEVENTEEN-OUNCE TROUT WAS KILLED 


down by the current—it would almost 
certainly eject the bait on the moment. 
Should the bite occur at some little 
distance as under the opposite bank or 
in a flat, a little reel line can be eased 
out to prevent any tension. 
Occasionally a trout will dart out from 
some holt under a bank, seize the bait 
and bolt back to pouch it. In such case 


trout to bite without betraying them- 
selves at all. 

When obliged to fish down-stream as 
already referred to, one should never 
attempt striking; rather tighten, and 
raise the rod, and if the bite be a gentle 
touch, give way to it before so tightening. 
Much has been written about bringing 
a hooked trout down-stream in order to 
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drown it, but in a brook, where the 
brambles, etc., often meet across, this 
is not always feasible. If a trout has 
worked down-stream in play, or is hooked 
in down-stream fishing, nothing has such 
a paralysing effect as to drag it slowly 
up against the current with its mouth 
above water. In some cases it will be 
impossible to use the landing-net owing 
to bushes and high banks. Lifting is 
then the only alternative unless the 
trout be very large. The fish should be 
first completely exhausted, and the line 
being shortened as much as possible, it 
should be carefully and very slowly lifted 
out of the water. Undue haste would 
probably result in its loss. If, however, 
the trout be too heavy to lift, the only 
alternative is for the angler to lay his 
rod down, and get into the water above 
the place, and draw the fish into his net 
—if he can. 

Few brooks are without mills, and the 
feeding-leats detach most of the water 
in summer. These leats contain more 


or less trout, and the deepest and slowest- 
moving parts are best worth attention. 
It is useful to ascertain the time the mill 
starts work, for the angler will then have 
the advantage of the whole volume 


of water below, together with the 
probability of a good catch, as the 
fish wake up when the extra water 
commences to come, and are on the alert 
for anything eatable which their instinct 
tells them is now likely to be washed 
down. 

I will now conclude this paper with a 
few tips of special moment. Take care 
always to have the sun in front, for if 
playing upon the angler’s rear, the 
shadows of himself and his rod would 
inevitably scare any trout in the vicinity. 
Therefore, when the sun begins to work 
round, get across the stream, and to do 
this, as well as to take the water when 
fishing under arcades of trees or shrubs, 
wading stockings are always useful. 
Eschew straw hats, white collars, and 
black coats; clothes of some neutral 
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tint are least likely to be noticed by our 
quarry. The fisherman must preserve 
an absolutely motionless attitude save 
only for the slight action of casting. In 
connection with these matters, take the 
heron for a pattern. 

I omitted to mention that the most 
convenient way to carry baits is to have 
a lidded tin which is secured round the 
waist by a strap. The lid can be readily 
raised with the left hand, and any 
particular worm selected. Pay close 
attention to baited worms to see that 
both hooks are embedded, and that the 
worms are lively and uninjured. Lifeless 
worms lose attraction. To bait, simply 
stick the barb of the upper hook into the 
worm a little below its head, take a little 
bend of the worm which will then 
begin extending itself, and insert the 
end hook about ? in. above its tail. 

As to weather conditions, warmish 
days with a light mist falling are always 
favourable, also days with recurring 
showers, and again, the worm is often 
eagerly taken in sunny, broiling weather, 
though trout are then likely to go off 
between 3 p.m. and the approach of 
dusk. On fine days immediately pre- 
ceding a heavy downfall, worm fishing 
is useless, and another very unfavourable 
condition is during a high north-west 
wind in bright weather. 

Upon a calm June evening when the 
scent of new-mown hay fills the air, and 
all the world seems at rest, there is an 
irresistible charm about this sport, and 
as the ever expectant fisherman cannily 
undershoots his bait into each dark- 
gliding run, and feels the thrill of a 
touch, or the greater one of playing a 
good trout, I think he will agree with 
me that worm fishing, too, has its joys, 
and that the fascination of the brooks is 
undeniable. 

One final, but all-important reminder 
to any who would care to try this pleasing 
and remunerative method of trout fishing 
— whatever you do take care that you 
keep out of sight of the fish. 
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THE ACQUISITION 


BY 


AH, it was good to be in one’s own land 
again! Colonel Charteris drew up his 
horse on a crest of the rolling downs 
and looked out over the foam-tipped 
waves of the grey North Sea. Fourteen 
years since he had last stood on this 
very spot—gad, how time flies ! Fourteen 
years spent on his country’s marches— 
on desert sands, on steaming plains, 
amid Himalayan snows; guarding, ever 
guarding, the boundaries of the Empire. 
... And, by Jove! he only wished that 
he could have fourteen more at the same 
job, but: “ Time’s up; your day is 
over, make room for a younger man,” 
said the Powers that Be. Their 
phraseology was more polite, but that 
was the gist of their dictum. 

Well, well—a little pig-breeding on his 
small estate, a bit of fishing, a bit 
of hunting, the county council, the 
magistrates’ bench —thus would his 
declining years be occupied. . . . And 
it was a dear old country! The Colonel 
drew a long breath of the brine-laden 
breeze. Didn’t it give one an appetite, 
too! The Colonel looked at his watch 
and turned his horse’s head towards 
home. 


In a cleft of the downs, its gable-end 
abutting on the white road which led 
along their slopes, its terraced gardens 
stretching towards the sea, stood a big 
grey manor house. 

“Fine old place—and what a view 
out over the water!’ murmured the 
Colonel, as he had often done before— 
fourteen years ago. But now he added: 
“Wonder who’s in it? The poor old 
Squire gone—let to some stranger, I’m 
told.” 

At that moment the upper window in 
the gable opened, and a girlish head was 
thrust out. From beneath a tangle of 
golden curls a pair of melting blue eyes 
looked straight into the grey orbs of the 
Colonel. 

“By Jove!’ That impressionable 
bachelor pulled himself together and sat 
more erect in his saddle as he rode on. 
“ That's worth looking at! Wonder 
who she is?” 

At the meet, next morning, he learnt. 
It was the last meet of the season, but 
it was the first which the Colonel had 
attended since his return. 

The master, an old friend, greeted 
him with great cordiality, and side by 
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side they jogged after hounds to Rings- 
dale covert, their first draw. On their 
way they passed Ringsdale Manor, the 
big grey house in the cieft of the downs. 

“And who has the old place, now the 
poor Squire has gone?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“Oh, a very decent chap, indeed. 
Stranger to these parts—bit of a rolling 
stone, by his own confession. All the 
same he has gathered the moss all right ! 
Plenty of the needful, and very generous 
with it, too. One of the biggest sub- 
scribers to hounds—and to the Church 
and charities, and all that sort of thing. 
Cheery, too, very. Yes, thundering good 
chap—quite an acquisition to the 
neighbourhood.” 

“What’s his name ? ”’ 

“Johnstone. . . . And ‘talk of the 
——.,’ there he is.” 

A gate in the high stable wall opened 
and a gentleman in spick and span 
hunting-kit, mounted on a fine bay 
horse, issued forth. 

Colonel Charteris glanced at him, 
shifted slightly in his saddle, looked at 
him again from under contracted brows. 
Yes, he had seen Mr. Johnstone before 
—but his name had not been Johnstone 
then. 

As the Colonel looked at the gentleman 
on the bay, the gentleman looked at 
him. A blandly unconscious glance at 
first, then a faint, almost imperceptible, 
flicker passed over the light hazel eyes. 
It was instantly succeeded by a look of 
joyful recognition. 

“Captain Charteris, 


by all that’s 
lucky! Or is it Major Charteris now ? 
or Colonel, I daresay! Jove, how the 


years fly! Well, I am delighted to see 
you—more delighted, I fear, by gad, 
than you are to see me!”’ He turned 
to the master, an expression of half- 
earnest, half-comic, penitence on his 
handsome face. ‘“‘ Bad lot I was in the 
old unregenerate days—regular ne’er-do- 
well! Sowed my wild oats broadcast, 
eh, what, Charteris? Ah well, well, 
years bring wisdom. ‘ That sort of thing 
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is all over,’ as Gilbert and Sullivan used 


to sing. ‘I am now a respectable chap, 
and shine with a virtue resplendent,’ eh ? 
And, by Jove! here’s the little lady who 
worked the miracle.” 

Through the open gateway rode the 
beautiful, blue-eyed vision of the gable- 
window. A charming figure in her 
riding-gear—under the broad brim of 
her severely masculine hat her small 
features looked even more softly 
feminine. 

“My wife . . . Mrs. Johnstone,” the 
gentleman emphasized ever so slightly 
the last word. ‘ My dear, this is a very 
old friend, Captain—Colonel Charteris, 
the best pal a man ever had.” 

The Colonel looked at him, and opened 
his lips. Mrs. Johnstone held out her 
slim hand: “A friend of my dear 
husband is a friend of mine,” she said, 
with a lovely smile, half-sad, half-sweet. 

Colonel Charteris took the hand—and 
closed his lips. 

“ Better be getting on, hadn’t we? ”’ 
suggested the master, looking at his 
watch. His attention had been dis- 
tracted by a little difference of opinion 
between two of his hounds, and the 
significance of the brief scene had escaped 
him. “ Meeting of old friends, eh ? Very 
nice, very pleasant—but it’ll make us 
late for the other sort of meet, if we don’t 
look out.” 

So all four shortened their reins and 
trotted together along the hard highroad. 

By the covert side the Colonel 
improved his acquaintance with Mrs. 
Johnstone, and, later in the day, with 
her husband. At the end of the last 
run—a really first-rate one—the trio 
took their homeward way in company. 
After dropping the couple at their own 
door, the Colonel rode home, gravely 
pondering. And the outcome of his 
meditations may be briefly summarised : 
“Charming woman. .. . Bit of a loose 
fish he was, certainly. There was that 
storv-—. But, well, it’s an old one 
now, and he’s quite frank and open— 
nothing of the hypocrite about him... . 
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After all, who am I to set myself up as a 
judge? . . . Besides, she has redeemed 
him—anyone can see that he’s a totally 
changed man. Marvellous the influence 
of a really good woman! . . . Hard on 
her—very—if I speak....I won’t!.... 
Sorry we shan’t have another day with 
hounds. Heigho, it’ll be dull work till 
hunting begins again. Don’t know how 
I shall get through the summer... .” 

He got through it in a manner totally 
unexpected by him, or by the vast 
majority of his countrymen. He got 
through it in doing his “ little bit” for 
the Empire which, in the twinkling 
of an eye, had been swept into 
Armageddon. First as a “ dug-out’”’ at 
a depot, but very, very soon as an officer 
at the front, where officers were sorely 
needed. 

“Gad, how I envy you!”’ cried Mr. 
Johnstone when the Colonel called at 
Ringsdale on the eve of his departure 
for France. “It is maddening not to 
have a chance of striking a blow for one’s 
country at such a time as this! I’ve 
applied everywhere, written reams of 
paper—but over forty-five, you know. 
No one will have anything to say to 
me—Jove, it 7s hard!” 

Mrs. Johnstone’s eyes filled with 
sympathetic tears. ‘‘ Poor boy, it is 
hard,” she murmured. 

Then she turned to Colonel Charteris. 
“But it is even harder to have to say 
good-bye to——”’ her voice broke, and 
she buried her face in her handkerchief. 
“Oh, I hope, I do hope ’’—she looked 
up, by and by, and wiped the pearly 
drops from her forget-me-not eyes—‘ I 
do hope that we'll soon get the victory, 
and that you'll be back again, very, very 
soon.” 

* * * * * 

The victory was not ‘yet, but Colonel 
Charteris was back. He was _ back 
“ very, very soon,” with a bullet wound 
in his arm and another in his chest. 
After some weary weeks in hospital he 
returned to his home to gather strength 
in order to be out and at ’em once more. 
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And one of the first walks he took, after 
his return, was along the white road on 
the slopes of the downs to Ringsdale 
Manor. 

Well, now, it was odd. Certainly he 
had nothing to complain of with regard 
to his reception. Mr. Johnstone was out, 
but his charming wife welcomed her 
visitor with the greatest effusion. Her 
blue eyes were even more melting than 
Colonel Charteris remembered them, her 
face even more softly rounded. And 
yet—and yet—was it possible that there 
was a hint of artificiality in such a 
delightful creature ? Had the bed-rock 
realities through which he had been 
passing since last they met cleared his 
vision? Or was it only that he felt 
ruffled by the trace of absentmindedness 
which, during their /éte-d-téte, she more 
than once displayed ? The far-away look 
which from time to time clouded those 
soft blue eyes ? 

““That’s it, no doubt,” decided the 
Colonel, with a short laugh, as he halted 
for a moment on the road outside the 
gateway. “Touched up my amour- 
propre, poor lady—that’s all. Well, 
now, I think I’ll go on to the kennels 
and have a look at the hounds before I 
turn back. Won't be dark for a long 
time yet.” 

More fascinating than ever were the 
kennels after his long abstinence from 
such delights; it was long before he 
could tear himself away from his 
contemplation of the dappled bodies and 
waving sterns. So long that, ere he 
reached Ringsdale Manor on his return 
journey, darkness had descended in real 
earnest. 

By the gate in the stable-wall he dimly 
discerned the looming bulk of a big body. 
“A car,isit ? Yes. And with no lights?” 
the Colonel murmured. ‘ That’s odd.” 

A couple of dark forms were hurrying 
backwards and forwards between the 
yard and the motor, dumping heavy 
weights into the body of the car, 
hastening back for more. When the 
Colonel was still about a score of paces 
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off the last package descended with a 
thump; one of the dark forms sprang 
into the driver’s seat, the car glided off. 
“And no light!” again muttered the 
mystified Colonel. The other and smaller 
figure—“‘ could it be a woman ? ’’— 
retreated hastily into the yard, the gate 
swung to in his face. 


‘““Qdd—deuced odd.” The Colonel 
continued on his way, thinking hard. 


Half-a-mile farther on the road wound 
over the crest of the hill and led down 
to the sheltered valley in which his own 
house nestled. As was his custom before 
descending the slope the Colonel turned 
to take a last look over the sea. 


“By Jove!” He stared, rubbed his 
eyes, stared again. What were those 
flashing lights close inshore? Rooted to 
the spot the Colonel stood gazing. 
“Signalling, by Gad!” Then, after a 
second’s’ thought. “A mile to the 
Yeomanry station—I can do it,’’ and 
cramming down his hat on his head, the 


Colonel set off at top speed. Not down 
into his own valley he sprinted, but by 
the narrow path along the verge of the 


cliffs. A turn in its windings brought 
him opposite the grey Manor House on 
the farther side of the secluded little 
bay. 

“ By the living Jingo!’ One second’s 
stunned pause, then, heedless of pain or 
weakness, the Colonel tore off like a 
madman. For the answering lights 
which flashed through the darkness of 
the night could come from no other place 
than the windows of Ringsdale Manor. 


* * * 
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“Too late, Colonel, too late!’’ The 
Yeomanry officer ground his teeth. 
‘“They’ve slipped it just in time, boat 
and car. Got in most of the cargo, too, 
confound them!” With a gesture of 
impotent rage he kicked a tin of petrol, 
one of half-a-dozen which still lay on the 
sand of the lonely bay. “ To think that 
a chap like that should have sold himself, 
body and soul, for German gold!” . 

The Colonel uttered a choking sound, 
half-oath, half-groan. “A regular bad 
hat—knew him years ago in India.” 

“You did! Then why ee 
officer checked himself. 

“Why did I not speak ? 
was a fool—an old fool!” 

“Well, well,” the officer sighed, 
‘we've lost ’em—that’s all there’s to it. 
May as well go up to the house, but I 
fear it’s too late to nab ’em there, 
either.”’ 

It was. When they reached the grey 
house in the cleft of the downs the birds 
had flown. 

Twenty-four hours later England read 
in the pages of her evening paper, of 
the sinking of another of her fine cruisers, 
close to her own shores, by a German 
submarine. how the _ brutes 
manage their supplies, I can not think,” 
each paterfamilias said, as he laid the 
journal down. “ You know it’s simply 
impossible that they can carry enough 
petrol all that way. Where the deuce do 
they get it? That’s the mystery to 
me!” 

But it was no mystery to the 
Yeomanry station within a couple of 
miles of Ringsdale Manor—nor to 
Colonel Charteris. 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No. 13—WARWICKSHIRE 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


County of Shakespeare and_Somervile ! 
Warwickshire is legitimately proud of 
having been the home of our National 
Bard, and the sportsmen of the county 
recall with equal satisfaction the fact 
that William Somervile, the ‘‘ Poet of 
the Chace,’ was born at Edstone in 
1677, and was placed to rest, not far 
from Shakespeare’s district, in the old 
churchyard of Wootton Wawen. At 
Edstone House the kennels of Somervile 
usually held about twelve couples of 
beagles, bred chiefly between the small 
Cotswold harrier and the Southern hound, 
six couples of foxhounds, rather rough 
and wire-haired, and five couples of 


otterhounds, which in the winter season 
made an addition to the foxhounds. 
The country he hunted, we are told, 
was chiefly woodland, except where his 
beagles were used. And every parish, 
being unenclosed, yielded excellent sport. 
It was in these inspiring surroundings 
that Somervile wrote ‘‘ The Chace,” 
immortal among hunting poems. 
Scarcely a hunting writer but who has 
often quoted some of Somervile’s lines. 
How familiar, for example, are these 
words of advice : 
A diff’rent hound for ev’ry diff’rent chase 
Select with judgment; nor the tim’rous hare 
O’ermatch’d destroy. 
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Some years ago the Vicar of Wootton 
Wawen, well supported by sportsmen, 
interested himself in erecting a suitable 
memorial to Warwickshire’s hunting 
poet : 

Whose hoarse-sounding horn 

Invites thee to the chase, the sport of kings. 

Image of war, without its guilt. 

I am inclined to single out fox-hunting 
as pre-eminently the sport with which 
Warwickshire must be chiefly associated. 
Since Somervile’s days the country has 
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But the most famous of early fox- 
hunters in this district was Mr. John 
Warde, who kept hounds for fifty-seven 
years, hunting in many counties besides 
Warwickshire. Some of his sayings are 
still treasured in the county of which we 
are dealing. ‘‘ Never buy a horse from 
a rich man who hunts,” was one of his 
maxims. ‘‘ The age of a horse is in his 
legs,’ was another shrewd commentary, 
while his advice on hound-breeding was 
to “ Breed your hounds with bone and 
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produced many noted fox-hunters. At 
the present time its packs are among the 
finest in the country, and its riders to 
hounds are among the keenest and best. 
As far back as 1780 we find that Mr. 
Wrightson, a Yorkshire sportsman, so 
much appreciated the advantages of 
Warwick as a fox-hunting county that 
he established two kennels there, one at 
Swalcliffe Grange and the other at the 
White Lion Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon, a 
hostelry much bound up with the early 
fox-hunting history of the county. 


nose ; without the one they will tire, 
without the other they will slack.” To 
a friend who had remarked upon the big 
heads of his hounds John Warde replied 
that they were of such a weight that, 
having got their noses well down to the 
ground, it was not very easy for them 
to raise them up again ! 

Mr. John Corbet was another notable 
sportsman prominent in the early history 
of Warwickshire fox-hunting. He had 
kennels at Stratford-on-Avon and also 
at Meriden for another part of the 
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country, and his pack was rich in the 
blood of his redoubtable hound Trojan. 
At the merry hunt dinners which took 
place at the White Lion at Stratford, 
“The Blood of the Trojans” was a 
toast always honoured after that of 
“The King.” In due course the 


Warwickshire Hounds became widely 
known as “ The Trojans,” and it is 
pleasant to record that the high reputa- 
tion which belonged to them at that time 
is still enjoyed by the pack. 
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hounds were running. So it was rather 
stingingly written of him: 

A sportsman so keen that he rides miles to 

cover— 

To look at a place that he dare not ride over. 
Upon Mr. Corbet’s retirement in 1811 
Lord Middleton became Master of the 
Warwickshire, his family seat being at 
Wollaton Hall, near Nottingham. He 
bought the outgoing Master’s hounds for 
1,220 guineas, and hunted the country 
in good style for ten seasons, building 
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Space will permit of no account of the 
many great 1uns enjoyed during Mr. 
John Corbet’s seasons in Warwickshire ; 
the best of them was probably the 
Epwell hunt, which has been made 
historical by Mr. Edward Goulburn’s 
verses on the run. Many ardent sports- 
men were hunting with Mr. Corbet at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
including a worthy peer who, while a 
great lover of the chase, had no ambition 
to be always in the first flight when 


kennels at Stratford, and also having 
temporary kennels at Kenilworth. Upon 
his retirement he gave the hounds to his 
friend, Sir Tatton Sykes. 

The next Master, Mr. E. J. Shirley, of 
Ettington Park, received a subscription 
of £2,000 from the followers of the pack, 
and thus the Warwickshire became for 
the first time a subscription Hunt. The 
Cranbourne Chase Hounds were pur- 
chased, and after four seasons Mr. Shirley 
retired. Then followed a succession of 
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comparatively brief Masterships until 
Mr. R. J. Barnard, afterwards Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, took the hounds 
in 1839, and established a connection 
between the Hunt and the Verney family 
which has lasted until the present time. 

It was in the same year that the present 
kennels were built at Kineton. The land 
was provided by Mr. George Lucy, of 
Charlecote, the cost of the buildings was 
defrayed by the members of the Hunt, 
and the materials were gratuitously 
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Mastership of the pack for nine seasons, 
and in 1876 began the highly-successful 
reign of the eighteenth Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, who hunted the country until 
1900. It has been well written of him 
that his “ardent love of sport, self- 
sacrifice, and indomitable strength of 
character piloted the broad acres of 
Warwickshire through the stress and 
storm of agricultural depression.” 

It was his proud boast at the close of 
the nineteenth century that there was 
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drawn by 180 farmers, who used 553 
wagons for the purpose, thus showing 
their good will towards hunting. In 1856 
Mr. H. Spencer Lucy became Master of 
the pack, followed two years later by 
Mr. Henley Greaves. 

Lord North first became associated 
with the Hunt in 1861, and a little later 
was providing sport six days a week 
with two packs, one of which hunted the 
Alcester woodlands. He is now affec- 
tionately known as the Father of the 
Hunt. Mr. Spencer Lucy resumed the 


no wire in Warwickshire, and it is not 
too much to say that the Hunt reached 
the zenith of its fame during his Master- 
ship. He bred a magnificent pack, as is 
evidenced not only by the records of the 
Peterborough Show but by the fine 
achievements of the hounds in the field. 
Several articles from his pen have been 
published in this Magazine. They were 
collected in book form by the present 
peer who succeeded his father and hunted 
the country on his own account for eleven 
seasons. He was joined in 1911 by 
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Mr. Joshua Fielden, of Farnborough, who 
is probably the keenest fox-hunter in 
Warwickshire. Even before he took the 
joint Mastership he knew every hound 
in the pack and never left them when 
they were hunting. 

I could fill several pages with an 
account of the leading riders with the 
Warwickshire Hunt of both sexes. It is 


always a treat to see Mr. Walter Buck- 
master, who lives at Moreton Morrell, 
riding his big blood horses to the front. 
Mr. 


S. K. Gwyer, of Radway, the 
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cannot have your horses too well bred 


for it. The breadth and depth of the 
ditches make them formidable obstacles, 
especially upon first acquaintance, and 
it is said that the horse who has not 
learnt to “spread” himself over his 
fences will come to grief quicker in 
Warwickshire than elsewhere. From 
Kineton, where the hounds are ken- 
nelled, you can comfortably hunt four 
days a week, though there is more 
accommodation to be found at Leam- 
ington or Warwick. The most popular 


brothers Cartwright, Mr. Basil Hanbury, 
of Compton Verney, Mr. P. C. Puckle, 
Mr. C. J. Gibson, the Rev. Harry 
Knightley, Sir Leigh Hoskyns, and Mr. 
Frank Hargreaves are among the men 
who during the past ten years have been 
foremost in good Warwickshire runs, and 
the list could be extended to big pro- 
portions. Needless to say, most of the 
Warwickshire hunting men are now 
serving with the Colours. 

Warwickshire is one of the _ best 
grass counties in England, and you 
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country is hunted on Thursdays, when 
the fixtures are conveniently reached 
from Rugby, one of the best hunting 
centres in the Midlands. 

A typical crowd at Shuckburgh rivals 
that of a Pytchley Wednesday. ‘‘ The 
deep-voiced Warwickshire dog-hounds,”’ 
declares one enthusiast, “fly over the 
hundred-acre pastures like fleecy clouds 
across an April sky, and their huntsman’s 
cheer, as they dash away over the vale 
from Sawbridge or Watergall is soul- 
inspiring music to the fox-hunter’s ear.” 
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I should mention that the valuable pack 
belongs to the county, possession being 
vested in Lord North, Lord Camperdown, 
and Lord Willoughby de Broke as 
trustees. 

I have referred to Warwickshire as 
the home of Shakespeare and Somervile. 
The county can claim other notable men 
of letters, including Mr. Robert Vyner, of 
Eathorpe, near Leamington, whose 
Notitia Venatica is one of the standard 
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pack, the country being then visited by 
neighbouring packs, but in 1853 the 
Hunt was firmly re-established under 
Mr. Selby Lowndes’ command, and 
since that date it has prospered under 
various Masterships, including those of 
Mr. Lant, Mr. J. P. Arkwright, Lord 
Algernon Percy, the Hon. Alexander 
Parker, and Mr. G. F. Jackson, who has 
charge of the pack at the present time. 
Veteran followers of these hounds have 
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works of fox-hunting. To him goes the 
credit of having established the North 
Warwickshire country. This part of the 
county had been neglected by Lord 
Middleton and his successors in the 
Mastership of the old Warwickshire 
pack, so in 1832 Mr. Vyner formed a 
new pack. Triumphing over his initial 
difficulties, he made a complete success 
of the Hunt. 

Within a dozen years North Warwick- 
shire found itself without a separate 


pleasant recollections of Tom Firr, who 
was engaged with the pack before he 
went to the Quorn. The hounds are 
kennelled at Kenilworth, subscriptions 
to the amount of £4,000 having been 
collected in 1879 to meet the cost of the 
site and the erection of the Hunt 
buildings. 

Usually, the opening meet is at 
Stoneleigh Park, the seat of Lord Leigh, 
in whose family the Hunt have found 
staunch supporters. 
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You will find Leamington, Kenilworth, 
Coventry, Rugby, and Warwick the best 
centre for hunting with these hounds. 
Leamington was a mere village in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, 
and no doubt its rise as a fashionable 
spa had much to do with the financial 
success of the North Warwickshire Hunt 
in its early days. 

The two packs which have been dealt 
with do not exhaust the fox-hunting 
possibilities of Warwickshire, for a large 
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few lady M.F.H.’s in England. The 
Warwickshire Beagles show capital sport 
in the Leamington district, while until 
recently the Spring Hall Beagles were 
hunted in the Rugby district by those 
keen polo men, Mr. George Miller and 
Mr. Cecil Nickalls. They built up an 
excellent pack which won many prizes 
at Peterborough and elsewhere. 

Nearly a century ago we find Warwick 
Races referred to as one of the principal 
country meetings. In recent years the 
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portion of the attractive Atherstone 
country is within this county, and so are 
the kennels of that pack at Witherley. 
The best quarters for the Warwickshire 
side of the Atherstone country are at 
Nuneaton, Rugby (where all the chief 
hound sales are held), and Atherstone. 
A noted Warwickshire sportsman, the 
late Mr. W. E. Oakeley, was Master of 
the pack for many years, and _ his 
daughter, Mrs. W. F. Inge, who now 
hunts the hounds, is one of the very 
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fixtures have lost some of their former 
importance, but they are still looked 
upon as good sporting gatherings. 
Warwick Spring Meeting usually takes 
place in the first or second week of April, . 
and extends over two days. The two- 
year-old-races, including the Kineton 
Plate and the Grove Plate, are well 
supported, and as a rule the Spring 
Handicap is an attractive mile race. 
Warwick Autumn Meeting occupies 
the Monday and Tuesday following 
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Doncaster week, and the nursery races 
secure excellent entries. 

Finally comes the November Meeting, 
which generally precedes Manchester in 
the closing week of the flat season, three 
days being given up to this fixture. 
Usually it is the best meeting of the year 
at Warwick, though the stake values 
are not big. The long course is nearly 
circular, the distance round being one- 
and-three-quarter miles. The mile 
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One of the races is called the Chandler 
Steeplechase, this being presumably in 
memory of the famous jump that was 
made there by the horse of that name. 
Questions about that leap are frequently 
asked, so it may be well to give a few 
details of the horse and his performance. 
Chandler was bred by a farmer, who 
showed him one day to a noble owner 
who was looking around for some likely 
‘chasers. “‘I wouldn’t have such a 
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course is straight for the first four-and-a- 
half furlongs, and then straight again for 
the remainder of the journey. The New 
Course, six furlongs, is forty yards wide, 
and perfectly straight for about three 
furlongs, when there is a slight left- 
hand bend, the remainder being straight. 
A club has been formed and the meetings 
are prosperous. 

The steeplechase course at Warwick 
is decidedly good, and as a rule a twe- 
day meeting is held there in February. 


fiddle-headed brute in my stable,” was 
the owner’s discouraging comment on 


the horse. The story has an amusing 
sequel. The breeder ran Chandler in 
his own colours and the horse won in 
good style. The owner who had despised 
him now ran down from the stand and 
eagerly asked Chandler’s breeder what 
horse it was who had won so well. 
“That’s the fiddle-headed brute your 
lordship wouldn’t have in your stable !” 
was the reply. 
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“Chandler ran in a steeplechase at 
Warwick in March, 1847, ridden by a 
noted amateur, Captain Little. It was 
a natural course, and the brook was 
swollen to an abnormal width by recent 
rains. Chandler cleared the water at 
a bound, and when the distance between 
the hoof-marks on either side of the 
stream were measured it was found that 
the horse had cleared 39 ft. A year later 
Captain Little rode Chandler to victory 
in the Grand National at Aintree. 
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to contend with in that except on 
Mondays (an “off” day with many 
racing people) it rarely enjoys a fixture 
which does not clash with a more 
important meeting. Yet the local 
enthusiasts are sufficiently numerous to 
assure the success of the majority of 
Birmingham fixtures, and Monday in 
the Midlands is a more popular racing 
day than it is elsewhere. The old Four 


Oaks Park came to an end in 1894, and 
the present course was opened two years 
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Warwick still possesses one of the best 
natural steeplechase tracks in the 
country, and the National Hunt 
Committee have utilised it several times 
for their annual meeting, the last occasion 
being when Mr. P. Roberts won the 
National Hunt Steeplechase on Nimble 
Kate in 1910. 

It would indeed be strange if the City 
of Birmingham with its thousands of 
keen sporting folk could not adequately 
support a race meeting of its own. 
Birmingham Races have a disadvantage 


later. At the inaugural meeting there 
was the Birmingham Handicap of £1,000, 
which Colonel North rather confidently 
expected to win with the top-weight 
El Diablo, but he was beaten by the 
three-year-old Sardis, who belonged to 
the late Mr. R. C. Vyner. 

Being a comparatively modern course 
Birmingham has features of which older 
but more noted meetings cannot boast. 
The placing of the stands, for example, 
is acknowledged to be perfect, the result 
being that the racing, and particularly 
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the finishes, can be better seen at Bir- 
mingham than on most courses. The 
enclosure is about three miles from the 
New Street station. It has the advantage 
of a perfectly straight mile, undulating 
slightly, which is not less than 90 feet 
wide at any part. The round course is 
two-miles-and-a-half, and a new round 
course is a few yards under a mile and 
a half, with a straight run in of half a 
mile. Birmingham usually has an Easter 
Meeting, a Summer Meeting in June, 
together with August, September, and 
November meetings, so it cannot be said 
that the sportsmen of this part of War- 
wickshire are badly catered for in the 
matter of racing. During the winter 
there are generally five steeplechasing 
fixtures at Birmingham, while the Rugby 
Hunt Meeting in March is always an 
attractive gathering, the Open Handicap 
Steeplechase being as a rule contested 
by a big field. 

Outside of the London clubs there is 


no place where polo flourishes more than 
in the county of Warwick. Tournaments 


are played at Rugby, Leamington, 
Moreton Morrell, Edgbaston, and Bilton 
Park, so that Warwickshire may reason- 
ably claim to be the leading provincial 
polo county. Great credit is due to the 
enterprise and the organising powers of 
the brothers Miller. They have made a 
great success of the Rugby Club, which 
is the strongest English polo organisation 
after Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roe- 
hampton. The history of this club goes 
back to 1892, and it now possesses three 
grounds, all boarded and measuring 300 
yards by 150 yards. Even in wet weather 
therefore at least one ground at Rugby 
is usually available for play. The club 
is run upon eminently practical lines, 
and has obtained a big membership from 
the fact that players are sure of being 
well catered for. The day of the final tie 
of the Rugby Challenge Cup is one to 
remember. 

I recall being much impressed by the 
size of the crowd when I first saw the 
chief match of the season at Rugby. 
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One side of the ground was given up to 
the general public. People were ad- 
mitted at sixpence each, and they flocked 
from the town to the Spring Hill Farm 
as a Midland crowd would do to a good 
football match. And what is more, the 
townspeople showed that they under- 
stood the points of the game. They were 
not sparing of their applause in the right 
places, and their cheers seemed to put 
renewed vigour into the players. Polo 
is probably the most spectacular of all 
ball games, and I shall not be surprised 
to see one of the London clubs follow the 
example of the Rugby Club one day by 
throwing a portion of its ground open to 
the general public by payment at the 
gate. 

Captain E. D. Miller is the captain and 
manager of the Rugby Club, having taken 
that office when his brother, Mr. George 
Miller, went to the United States to 
coach young American players in the 
game. Mr. Charles D. Miller is also 
prominent in the management of the 
club, and the schooling and training of 
ponies. Mr. Patteson Nickalls lives at 
Rugby and has been for many years one 
of the most prominent members of the 
polo club, and the same may be remarked 
of his brother, Mr. Cecil Nickalls. In 
normal times you can play polo at Rugby 
from the beginning of April until the 
end of September. At no other club 
could you get such a long uninterrupted 
spell of the galloping game. 

There are tournaments galore, the 
chief being for the Challenge Cup for 
teams whose aggregate handicap does 
not exceed 32 points. This cup, origin- 
ally presented by the brothers Miller in 
1892, was won outright in 1909 by the 
Old Cantabs, who presented another 
challenge cup in its stead. Now 
that the famous Rugby combination, in 
which Mr. Walter Jones and Lord 
Shrewsbury were associated with the 
Messrs. Miller, is broken up the most 
popular team at this club are the Old 
Cantabs, whose leader, Mr. W. S. Buck- 
master, is a Warwickshire man. 
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Other polo competitions at Rugby 
include a Summer Tournament, in which 
the aggregate handicap of teams must 
not exceed that allowed in the County 
Cup, a Junior Challenge Cup, for 25 
point teams, an Autumn Challenge Cup, 
presented by the Count de Madre (who 
lives at Higher Rokeby, near Rugby, 
and has a wonderful stud of polo ponies 
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cannot quite rival Rugby either in the 
quality or the quantity of its polo, yet it is 
the older of the two organisations, having 
been founded in 1884. It has a good 
boarded ground off the Radford Road, 
about a mile from Leamington station. 
Its tournament was instituted in 1894 
for a challenge cup presented by the 
townspeople of Leamington, and it is 
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and hunters), the September Junior 
Tournament, for 16 point teams, the 
Montaigu Challenge Cup, for 20 point 
teams, presented by Count Réné de 
Montaigu, and finally an Autumn Han- 
dicap. The Children’s Gymkhana there 
is always a great success. Like the 
majority of county clubs, Rugby has no 
polo during the war. 

The Warwickshire Club at Leamington 


now open to teams totalling not more 
than 22 points. Simultaneously in the 
chief Leamington polo week is played 
the Warwickshire Junior Tournament, 
for 14 point teams. 

In 1903 some Birmingham sportsmen, 
fired by a game they had seen at 
Leamington, tried their hands at polo. 
They were all members of the Tally Ho! 
a club of hunting men who rented a 
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ground and had it fitted with jumps, etc. 
They used to meet about once a week 
and have little jumping competitions 
amongst themselves. and an annual 
show to which they admitted the public. 
In their first game all kind of nondescript 
mounts were used, but the players were 
well satisfied with themselves, and 
eventually, when the Tally Ho! Ciub 
took its present ground on the Edgbaston 
Road, the polo men joined them and 
laid out a new ground at a cost of £700. 
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some good jumpers were trained. Mr. 
Garland is now a well-known owner 
under Jockey Club rules, King’s Day 
and other good horses belonging to him. 
The big polo week at Moreton Morrell 
is at the end of July, when the 
tournament open to teams with an 
aggregate handicap of twenty-two points 
usually yields some excellent matches. 
In a great fox-hunting country such 
as Warwickshire it will be understood 
that shooting is only of secondary 
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Since then the Edgbaston Club has done 
well in county tournaments, and it runs 
a good tournament of its own, open to 
twenty point teams. 

Another Warwickshire polo club is the 
Moreton Morrell, whose full - sized, 
boarded ground is lent by Mr. C. T. 
Garland. This Anglo-American sports- 
man some years ago built himself a fine 
house at Moreton Morrell, and in addition 
to the polo ground he used to have a 
private steeplechase course, on which 


importance. It has been demonstrated 
times out of number that pheasants and 
foxes can live together in well regulated 
coverts, and on many estates in this 
county the owners enjoy capital shooting 
and at the same time always have foxes 
for the local packs. The abundance of 
grass land which Warwickshire possesses 
is not at all favourable for partridges, 
and the small fields and high hedges 
rather militate against successful driving. 
There are good facilities for shooting at 
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Warwick Castle, the stately home of 
the Lord and Lady Warwick. Stoneleigh 
Abbey, too, where the shooting has been 
let since the death of the late Lord Leigh 
ten years ago, produces a good head of 
game. On the Home Beat the shooting 
is very fair considering that the estate is 
not adapted to rearing to any great 
extent. The coverts are very near the 
estate boundary. Few birds are reared 
in the neighbourhood, and the woodland 
country does not make good partridge 
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Packington Hall pheasants are exten- 
sively reared by hand, there being 900 
acres of coverts, and the average bag 
amounts to 4,000 pheasants. Driving 
usually produces about 1,000 partridges, 
and hares and rabbits run to 10,000 in 
an ordinary season. On the Leicester- 
shire border Lord Denbigh has some 
very fair shooting at Newnham Paddox, 
and the same can be said of Sir Harold 
Tangye’s property, Maxstoke Castle, 
near Coleshill. 
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land. Last year the bag at Stoneleigh 


was 1,770 pheasants, 200 brace of 
partridges, and about 4,000 rabbits, 
which are mostly obtained out of the 
deer park of 360 acres. Lord Leigh also 
has a herd of about 240 fallow deer. 

Lord Craven’s property, Combe Abbey, 
near Coventry, is fair partridge ground, 
and a good many pheasants are reared 
there. 

On the Lord Aylesford’s estate at 


There is good partridge ground at 
Charlecote Park, Warwick, the home of 
Sir Henry Fairfax-Lucy. Pheasant- 
shooting there depends upon the wild 
birds sitting, with the addition of a few 
reared under hens. Foxes are plentiful 
at Charlecote, and needless to add, are 
well taken care of for hunting. Sir 
Michael Lakin, a keen fox-hunter, does 
no shooting at The Cliff, Warwick, nor 
is there any shooting worth mention at 
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Coton House, Rugby, of which Mr. 
Arthur James is the tenant. 


On the latter estate is an excellent 
stud farm, where Mr. James keeps some 
choicely-bred mares and breeds good 
racehorses. Although Warwickshire 
cannot be regarded as a shooting county, 
its town of Birmingham is widely famous 
for its sporting guns. 

A county of ‘ gentle undulations and 
softly flowing rivers,’’ Warwickshire does 
not boast many good trout streams. You 
get a few trout, however, in the Arrow 
at Alcester and Studley, in the Arley 
Brook at Shustoke, and in the Wilnescote 
Bourne Brook, at Wilnescote. At 
Atherstone and Birdingbury, too, the 
angler will find some fair sport, while 
the Avon has some good fishable parts 
at Warwick and elsewhere. The best 
known coursing meetings in the county 
in recent years have been those at 
Wappenbury, near Rugby, and at 
Barford, midway between Warwick and 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


County cricket in Warwickshire, whose 
home is at Birmingham, may be said to 
date from 1883, and it was nine years 
later that the team headed the list of 
second-class counties. A little later the 
Sussex professional, William Quaife, and 
his brother, W. G. Quaife, qualified for 
Warwickshire, and so did the Surrey 
professional, E. J. Diver. They greatly 
strengthened the team and enabled it 
to hold its own after gaining its promo- 
tion to the ranks of first-class counties. 
A curious record of Warwickshire in 
1900 may be recalled. No fewer than 
thirteen of their eighteen inter-county 
matches were unfinished, and they had 
three successes to put against two 
defeats. Rugby School cricket has 
always been up to a high standard, and 
the annual match against Marlborough 
at Lord’s remains a great attraction. 


It was at Rugby School that the game 
of Rugby football had its origin, and 
this fact is commemorated by a tablet 
placed a few years ago in the wall 
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overlooking the school close. The 
inscription is as follows : 


THis. STONE 
COMMEMORATES THE EXPLOIT OF 
WILLIAM WEBB ELLIS 
WHO, WITH FINE DISREGARD FOR THE 
RULES OF 
FOOTBALL AS PLAYED IN HIS TIME, 
FIRST TOOK THE BALL IN HIS ARMS AND 

RAN WITH IT 
THUS ORIGINATING THE DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURE OF 
THE RuGBY GAME 
A.D. 1823. 


Although the practice of running with 
the ball soon “caught on” at Rugby, 
it was not really legalised until the time 
of the captaincy of Judge (Tom) Hughes 
in 1841. Rugbeians took the game to 
London and the Universities, and it 
steadily advanced in popularity. The 
school has produced many great players, 
including that redoubtable international 
R. W. Poulton-Palmer, who also made 
his mark in hockey and cricket at Rugby. 
The recent death of this gallant young 
officer at the war has been a source of 


sorrow to all followers of the Rugby 
game. 

Among Rugby 
Warwickshire Moseley has invariably 
held a prominent place since its establish- 


football clubs in 


ment in 1872. It has a number of 
victories in the Midland Counties Cup 
to its credit, and fine players such as the 
brothers Byrne, J. H. Rogers, R. H. 
Cattell, and A. O. Dawson have played 
in its ranks. The Coventry Club owns 
one of the best grounds in the Midlands, 
and has generally been of fair strength, 
notably in the best football days of the 
Rotherham family. King Edward’s 
School at Birmingham has turned out 
many good players, and the Old 
Edwardians are a useful lot. 
Warwickshire has several redoubtable 
professional Association football teams, 
the most famous of all being the 
Birmingham cracks, Aston Villa, whose 
fine record in the English Cup and the 
First League is well known to all 
interested in the professional game. The 
Villa first won the Cup in 1887, and have 
several times repeated that triumph. 
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With golf clubs the county is well 
supplied. The Olton Golf Club have 
eighteen holes between Warwick and 
Birmingham, which were laid out by 
J. H. Taylor, and form the longest course 
in the Midlands. It runs along either 
side of a shallow valley, and the stream 
which meanders through it is the 
principal hazard, having to be crossed 
at’ seven holes. At Harborne, where 
there are eighteen holes, Harry Vardon 
went round in 70 when the course was 
opened, and I do not think that card 
has yet been beaten. 
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There is a good heathland course of 
5,500 yards at Sutton Coldfield, while 
Nuneaton, Rugby, Coventry, and 
Handsworth, have provided themselves 
with full-size courses. There are other 
links, mostly nine holes, at Warwick, 
Kenilworth, Arden (Solihull), Moseley, 
Hall Green (Robin Hood Club), Alcester, 
Meriden Common (North Warwickshire 
Club), Castle Bromwich, Edgbaston, 


Leamington, and Erdington (Walmley 
Club). All this will show that Warwick 
as a sporting shire has little to fear by 
comparison with other counties in the 
Midlands. 
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TRANAMOE 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


[The opening chapters of Tranamoe began with the introduction of the four children of James 


Cosgrove, owner of the estate, the narrator being his youngest son, Denis. 
of the establishment, and we are introduced to Davy, the Huntsman, and his son known as 


Duck.”’ 


collection of animals. 
drowned. 


‘Aunt Kate ”’ is the ruler 
“Tom the 


A curious character arrives in the neighbourhood, Nicholas Carmody, who falls over the 
cliff and breaks his leg; he is rescued and taken to Tranamoe. 


At his cottage he keeps a curious 


” James Cosgrove disappears, and it is doubtful whether he has or has not been 
His old father-in-law comes to put his affairs in order. 


He finds the estate mortgaged 


beyond its value, but has delighted Davy by promising to keep the hounds going at his expense until 
Claude, the eldest son, comes of age. He returns to Liverpool to wind up his own business and announces 


his intention of returning to Tranamoe to end his days there. 


Nicholas Carmody has given an exhibition 


of hawking at which Aunt Kate was an interested spectator.] 


CHAPTER VII. 


EARLY in October Mr. Dobson returned, 
and to the surprise of everybody he was 
accompanied by Upton in the capacity 
of secretary. Aunt Kate immediately 
suggested that Jack should be taken 
away from school and be given another 
trial in the schoolroom at home, but 
Mr. Dobson was so firm in his refusal 
that she was compelled to give up the 
idea. He, however, agreed to allow his 
secretary to teach me arithmetic and 
book-keeping in the evenings, an arrange- 
ment that gave me a welcome excuse for 
leaving Mr. Shortt and “ Paley’s 
Evidences ”’ for good and all, as well as 
leaving my days free for hawking and 


fox-hunting, which was now in _ full 
swing. 

Contrary to general expectations, 
my grandfather did not redeem the 
mortgages on Tranamoe, but, after much 
consultation with Michael Linehan, it 
was agreed that he should take the place 
on lease from the receiver who had been 
placed over the property by the Court. 
Aunt Kate seemed to be greatly dis- 
appointed by this arrangement, and at 
first refused to remain on in charge of the 
farm and household as of old, but at last 
gave way to the united persuasion of my 
grandfather and Nicholas Carmody, who 
had now become almost one of the 
family, and who soon afterwards left 
Powers’ cottage and settled himself and 
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Cora into the stud-groom’s quarters, 
which had once been occupied by my 
aunt. 

Fox-hunting and hawking on alternate 
days was now the usual order of things, 
and a friendly rivalry was set up between 
Nicholas and Davy, once the latter saw 
that hawking could only be enjoyed by 
a small and select circle of the immediate 
neighbours and would never interfere 
with the popularity of his hounds. 
Nicholas was even invited into the 
kennel, where he performed what Davy 
called “‘ mericles’”’ on sick hounds, and 
even mended a broken leg so well that 
he admitted that it was “ the straightest 
leg the dog has this minute.” This 
friendship was, however strained almost 
to breaking point on the day on which 
Nicholas interfered to save the entry of 
young hounds from a cruel operation 
which Davy cailed ‘‘ worming.” 

In those days hydrophobia was a 
much-dreaded scourge in all kennels, 
and he attributed the immunity of the 
Tranamoe kennels from the disease 
entirely to this operation, which was his 
own invention. 

As Nicholas and I were passing the 
kennel one day, our attention was 
attracted by the howling of a dog which 
was evidently in pain. 

“Tm going to see what’s wrong,” 
said Nicholas, as he hurried towards the 
kennel door. “‘ I can’t stand by and hear 
a dog suffering like that.” 

When the door was opened we saw 
Tom-the-Duck seated in a low chair, 
holding a hound by the ears with 
both hands, while its body was tightly 
clasped between his knees. A rounded 
stick was tied across the wretched 
animal’s mouth as a gag, to prevent 
it from biting Davy, who held its 
tongue in one hand while he cut a slit 
in it with a small knife, which he held 
in the other. 

“Stop,” shouted Nicholas, ‘ I won’t 
have a dog hurt like that in my presence. 
What are you doing?” 

“Worming him, of course,” replied 
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Davy. “Isn't it better he should be 
hurt than to lave him the power of 
killing people if he was to go mad? 
He’s the last of the pups. I have the 
rest of °em done. There it is for you,” 
he continued, as he held out the blade 
for our inspection. The hound was 
released and ran howling into a corner, 
where it cowered amongst its companions, 
every one of which was bleeding from 
the mouth. On the point of the blade 
there was a tiny piece of flesh, attached 
to which was a small white thread, 
evidently a nerve or perhaps a portion 
of a small vein. 

“That’s the worm,” said Davy, 
proudly. “’Tis the working of that at 


the root of the tongue that makes ’em 
froth at the mouth, and ’tis in the froth 
Dry madness is 


all the pison is. 
harmless.” 

“You're a fool,”’ said Nicholas, as he 
held the bit of flesh between his finger 
and thumb. “ This isn’t a worm. ‘Tis 
just a bit of a vein.” 

“You may know a dale about the 
pip in birds, Mr. Carmody,’ replied 
Davy, scornfully, “ but you know nothin’ 
about the nature of a dog. Go an’ mind 
your magpies an’ monkeys, and lave me 
to me own _ business.” 

“T hope you won’t trust to this 
ignorant superstition if you get madness 
in the kennel,” said Nicholas, as he 
walked away. “ If you do you'll rue it.” 

“°Tis ignorance is makin’ you doubt 
me word,” replied Davy, angrily. “I 
tell you I’d put me hand into the mouth 
of any mad dog if I knew he was rightly 
wormed, but there’s nobody but meself 
knows how to do it.” 

Nicholas was very angry, and took 
the first opportunity of telling Aunt Kate 
of, what he called, the wanton torturing 
of the young hounds, but to his great 
surprise she sided entirely with Davy. 

“Tf you had ever seen a human being 
die of hydrophobia,” said she, “ you 
wouldn’t hesitate to inflict a little pain 
on a dog, even on the most remote chance 
of preventing it from happening again. 
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Let Davy alone. He may be right, for 
all you know.” 

“Harm will come of this some day,” 
replied he. ‘‘ That silly old man believes 
so firmly in his wonderful discovery that 
he’ll run into unnecessary danger. An 
educated lady like you must know better 
and ought to forbid it.” 

“A fig for education,”’ replied my aunt. 
“You say you never had any yourself, 
and yet you know more about animals 
than I do. The hounds will be quite 
well again by to-morrow, and it can’t 
happen again till next year, as there are 
no more puppies, so say no more about 
it.” 

Ever since the day on which Nicholas 
had first told us of his wonderful 
experiences as an animal trainer, both 
Connie and I had lived in the hope of 
being allowed to see some of these strange 
performances, and perhaps even assist 
at the education of fresh animals; but 
Nicholas always put us off by saying 
that it was impossible to train any 
animal without having a_ properly- 
enclosed ring in which to teach them. 
We had neither of us ever seen a circus, 
so had but very vague ideas as to what 
it was like until I came across an old 
number of The Illustrated London News. 
which contained a picture of Queen 
Victoria and the Royal children visiting 
“Sanger’s Royal Circus.” 

A magnificent gentleman dressed in a 
frock coat and armed with a long whip 
occupied the centre of the picture. 
Clowns and acrobats almost filled the 
ring, round which galloped long-tailed 
and curiously-spotted horses, on whose 
bare backs, beautiful ladies in very short 
petticoats, and gentlemen in tights, 
balanced themselves in the most 
impossible attitudes, to the evident 
amazement of Her Majesty and the 
delight of the young princes, who were 
applauding vigorously. 

“T don’t suppose we’ll ever have the 
like of them clothes,” sighed Connie, 
“but I know where there’s the makings 
of an elegant ring.” 
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On the summit of a high mound, in the 
thick of the wood which runs for quite a 
mile back from the sea at Tranamoe, 
there stands one of those old raths or 
fortified camps which are so common in 
the South of Ireland. It is circular, and 
surrounded by a high sloping bank with 
a wide and deep ditch as an outer 
fortification. Thorn bushes and brambles 
thickly cover this bank, making an 
impenetrable hedge, but the centre is 
quite clear from cover, and is clothed 
with mossy turf, closely cropped by the 
colony of rabbits which have their 
burrows in the surrounding fortification. 

1 speak in the present tense, although 
I have not visited the spot for more than 
forty years, but I love to think of it as 
it was on the winter day when Connie 
and I set to work to make the circus 
ring where we spent so many happy 
hours. I know in my heart that many 
changes have come to the old place since 
those days. Trees have been cut, blue- 
bells have been uprooted by the wheels of 
the woodmen’s carts, and the rabbits— 
who in those days were only molested by 
their natural enemies, the stoat and the 
fox—have been ruthlessly trapped. Still 
the old rath must be the same, for its 
thorn hedge is valueless to the wood- 
cutter, and its jungle of briars must 
surely shelter some of the descendants 
of the old rabbits to keep the turf close 
cropped as in those days of long ago. 

There were a few rabbit-holes to be 
blocked, a bush or two to be stubbed up, 
and the surrounding brambles to be 
clipped back a little. That was all. Then 
behold! Our vivid imaginations had 
reconstructed “‘ Sanger’s Royal Circus ”’ 
minus the spotted horses and the Royal 
Family. We decided that Nicholas 
should fill the part of the magnificent 
ring-master, and we ourselves, those of 
most of the other performers. 

“What’ll we do for ladies?’’ said 
Connie. ‘I hardly think Miss Kate would 
ever wear those short clothes, but maybe 
Miss Nell might. I’m sure she would if 
ould Miss Susan toult her not to.” 
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“ One thing at a time,” was Nicholas’s 
verdict when we proposed starting with 
the tights and spangles. ‘‘ The animals 
have to be trained first, and we haven’t 
even got them yet. I must have the first 
of a horse. I won’t attempt to train one 
that has been spoilt by some heavy-fisted 
horse-breaker.”’ 

“ Miss Nell’s three-year-old filly ought 
to do,” suggested Connie. ‘ She’s too 
small for hunting, and has never been 
touched, but I’m in dread she might be 
too wild entirely.” 

“The wilder the better,’ replied 
Nicholas. ‘‘As she has never been stabled 
she will do very well in the rough stall 
we must build here. I can’t train a 
horse that others are feeding and 
handling.” 

“T wish you’d just mind your own 
business, Connie,” said 1. Like all boys I 
strongly objected to girls joining in my 
sports and games, unless they agreed to 
occupy a subordinate position, and this 
I knew Nell would never do. ‘ My colt 
is just as wild as Nell’s filly, and twice 
as handsome.”’ 

“Then we'll train them both together,” 
said Nicholas. 

The building of the stable proved to 
be a far bigger undertaking than either 
Connie or I had expected, and I doubt 
if it ever would have been completed if 
Nicholas had not taunted us with the 
contemptible name of “ Quitters,’’ when 
we complained of blistered hands and 
aching backs. This, of course, was a 
name that could not for an instant be 
borne by any self-respecting circus 
proprietor, so we struggled on to the 
end, shovelling away the earth which he 
dug out of the side of the embankment, 
and cutting bracken for the thatching of 
the roof. I distinctly remember that our 
sufferings were much increased by an 
unquenchable thirst brought on by 
spitting continually into our blistered 
hands once that Connie had remembered 
that ‘All labourin’ min did it. How else 


could they keep a right grip of the 
shovel ? ”’ 


The building was what 
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Nicholas called a ‘‘ dug-out.”” The back 
and sides were formed by digging into 
the bank, and the front wall was made of 
wattles smeared with mud. The roof 
was covered with bracken, over which 
sods of turf were laid. Everything was 
the work of our own hands, even to the 
racks and mangers, for when I suggested 
that Peter Dempsey should be employed 
to make these, Connie proudly replied : 

“We'll do no such thing, but we'll 
stale his tools. Even if we knock an odd 
tooth out of the saw itself, ’tis no matter. 
’Tisn’t his at all, but Miss Kate’s, an’ 
the devil a word she'll say as long as 
‘twas done buildin’ a stable.” 

Although the saw was almost toothless 
and the hatchet badly gapped by the 
time Peter’s tool basket was replaced on 
its peg in the garden tool-shed, we got 
into no trouble with Aunt Kate, whose 
sharp eye usually discovered all our 
peccadilloes no matter how skilfully 
hidden. Ever since the Sunday on 
which she snubbed Susan Shortt about 
her music, she had been strangely pre- 
occupied and worried both in manner 
and appearance. So much so that even 
my grandfather noticed it and asked if 
she was ill. 

“Only fine ladies have time for 
megrims,” replied she, “ and whatever 
else I may be, thank God I’m not 
that!” 

She seemed far less keen than usual 
about hunting, and even missed the run 
of the season by going to Cork on a 
hunting day, a thing which she had never 
been known to do before. But it was 
not until her beloved Jack came home 
for the Christmas holidays that we 
realised to the full the change that had 
come over her. Instead of encouraging 
him to hunt she threw all sorts of diffi- 
culties in his way. He had grown too 
heavy for the four-year-olds. One was 
lame and another off its feed. He had 
outgrown his black hunting-coat, and 
was much too young to wear scarlet. 
Difficulties which Master Jack got over 
by riding her horses and threatening to 
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hunt in his shirt sleeves if she didn’t like 
his coat. 

I noticed, too, that she looked at the 
miniature of Claude, the duellist, more 
frequently than ever, but never remarked 
on Jack’s growing likeness to the picture 
as she used to do. At last the Sunday 
came on which Nell discovered her 
quietly weeping over the miniature, 
which she held concealed between the 
pages of her Bible which ought to have 
been open at the lesson for the day. As 
soon as the sermon began, the girl 
changed her seat to one next her aunt, 
and whispered : 

“If you're in trouble, Aunt Kate, 
why don’t you tell Nicholas? He’s 
more likely to help you than St. Paul or 
the Galatians, or even old Claude 
Cosgrove, if it was to him you were 
praying.” 


““God bless me. What a fool Iam!” 


ejaculated Aunt Kate in a loud voice, 
and with a suddenness that made the 
Reverend Jonas lose his place in the 
sermon which he was reading in his 


usual halting and nasal fashion. 

‘| feel quite unhappy about your dear 
aunt,” said Miss Susan, as we walked 
through the churchyard some distance 
behind that lady, who was striding at a 
great pace in the direction of Tranamoe. 
“She is so very unlike her usual self. 
So subdued, and if I may say so, almost 
gentle in her manner of late. When I 
asked her just now whether it was a 
sudden spasm or only one of the home 
truths delivered from the pulpit that 
caused that startling exclamation, she 
simply said ‘ Good morning,’ and walked 
on.” 

“You're a very lucky woman,” replied 
Nell; ‘‘ she might have said something 
quite different.’’ 

“Don’t wait lunch,” shouted my aunt, 
as she hurried away. ‘I won’t be back 
till tea time, and perhaps not then.” 

“Isn't she just hoofing it,” said Jack. 
“T wonder where she’s off to? ”’ 

“To tell her troubles to Nicholas, as 
I advised,” said Nell ; “‘ but what a mess 
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she must be in if it’s going to take the 
whole afternoon to confess.”’ 

Of all the birds that Nicholas brought 
to Tranamoe, “ Corny,’ the chough, was 
the one I loved best. He slept in my 
bedroom, perched on a corner of the 
mantelshelf, and never left me all day, 
as long as I remained out-of-doors, but 
refused to enter the house in any way 
except through my window. Whether 
I walked or rode he was my constant 
companion, and it was only by shutting 
him into my room that I prevented him 
from following me when I went out with 
the hounds or hawks. So terrified was 
I lest he should be killed by the falcons 
that I always locked him in on hawking 
days, and put the key in my pocket. 
When I was in the house he generally 
sat on the extreme top of Owen’s flagstaff 
watching for me to come out, and even 
at that distance never mistook anybody 
else for his master. There was a bitter 
feud between him and Owen’s old seagull, 
who could not fly, and therefore could 
only retaliate by making futile pecks at 
Corny as he swooped at him from the 
mast head. One blow from that cruel 
beak would have been enough to cripple 
my poor chough, so I was always uneasy 
while the battle lasted. On this Sunday 
afternoon Corny was, as usual, tapping 
at the dining-room window begging for 
scraps, but when I went out after lunch 
he was nowhere to be seen. I whistled 
my loudest, but still he did not appear. 

“T knew that ould baste of a gull 
would kill him in the latter end,” said 
that Job’s comforter, Connie Lynch. 

I ran the whole way to the tower 
vowing vengeance against Owen and his 
gull if I found that my pet had been 
injured, but just as I reached it I heard 
his shrill cry from the cliffs below me, 
and saw him busily digging for ants’ eggs, 
which were his favourite food. At this 
moment my attention was attracted by 
loud and angry voices which came from 
the door, and then to my great surprise 
I saw Nicholas Carmody and my aunt 
come out. They had not gone more than 
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a few steps when Owen thrust out his 
red and angry face and shouted after 
them : 

“Tf I don’t get the money you shall 
see something, and moreover hear some- 
thing, that you won’t like whatever.”’ 

“You and your blackmailing strumpet 
of a daughter may go to hell,” replied 
Nicholas, and then he shouted something 
in a foreign language, as he often did 
when very angry. 

“You have heard something that was 
not meant for your ears,”’ said my aunt. 
‘‘ T trust to yéur honour not to repeat it.” 

Not another word was spoken till we 
reached the house, but just as Nicholas 
was turning towards his own quarters 
my aunt took him by the hand and said : 

“T feel happier now, my friend. What 
a fool I was not to have come to you in 
the beginning.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
VeERY little progress was made by any 


member of the circus company except 
Connie Lynch while Jack’s Christmas 
holidays lasted. Both Nell and I found 
that the ‘ Public School man ’’—as he 
now insisted on being called—treated us 
as inferiors who ought to be deeply 
grateful for any notice that he deigned 
to bestow. Strange to relate, Nell quite 
acknowledged this superiority, and 
instead of waging perpetual war with her 
twin, became his very humble servant, 
so of course I, the younger brother, had 
to follow suit. He was a hard task- 
master, and kept us busily employed 
either beating for woodcocks, when his 
highness wished to shoot, or acting as 
unwilling assistants in the schooling of 
the four-year-olds, our part in the latter 
amusement being the thankless one of 
giving leads over the worst places, with 
the knowledge, gained by experience, 
that we should be jumped upon by Jack 
and his colt if we fell. If the colt refused 
or jumped badly, our duty was to return 
and repeat the performance until it 
copied the methods of our more educated 
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hunters. No excuses were accepted. 
When our horses fell we were told that 
we had thrown them down by our 
wretched horsemanship, and were playing 
the devil with the colt’s nerves. The 
fear of being called “‘ Dobson’s”’ put an 
effectual stop to all complaint on our 
part. All true Cosgroves being supposed 
to come into the world minus a nervous 
system. 

Nicholas, too, was at this time busily 
engaged in training a pair of goshawks 
which he had just got from France, so 
Connie had the ring almost entirely to 
himself. He had somehow become 
possessed of a lanky, rough-haired, 
yellow cur, which answered to the name 
of “ Snuff’”’ when Connie called it, but 
pretended to be deaf when spoken to by 
anybody else. Its mother was said to 
have been an Irish terrier—the generic 
name of all yellow curs in those parts— 
its father was certainly a greyhound, and 
this I suppose accounted for the 
marvellous power of jumping which later 
on made it the pride of the circus ring. 
It was at the suggestion of Nicholas that 
he undertook the education of this un- 
prepossessing animal whose virtues lay 
hidden from everybody but its master. 

“Your lame leg prevents you from 
doing anything with horses,” said he, 
“so you must learn to be a wild beast 
trainer. Begin with Snuff. If you can 
teach him you can teach anything.”’ 

“The person that couldn’t tache him 
would have but little business in a 
circus,” replied Connie, in an offended 
tone. ‘‘ He can nearly talk to you this 
minute. Turn your back to him an’ I'll 
show you.” 

Nicholas had hardly obeyed this order 
when, at a sign from its master, the dog 
sprang clean over his head, snatching off 
his hat as it went. 

‘Bravo !”’ said Nicholas. “ I’d have 
given fifty pounds for that dog when I 
was in the business.” 

‘‘ That’s nothin’ to what he’ll do yet,” 
replied his proud owner. “ He'll put 
your hat on in another week.” 
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February the tenth was looked upon 
as a day of extreme importance by every 
member of the Tranamoe household, 
from Aunt Kate to the cook. It was the 
twins’ birthday. In many ordinary 
families I believe it is the custom that 
the hero or heroine of the day is allowed 
to choose the pudding for the birthday 
dinner, but in our extraordinary circle, 
where sport took precedence of sweet- 
meats—one of Aunt Kate’s favourite 
maxims being that “a child should not 
be taught to make a god of its belly ”"— 
the privilege of choosing the meet of the 
hounds for the birthday hunt was very 
jealously guarded. Under these circum- 
stances it caused no surprise when Jack 
announced that the date of his birth had 
been put forward an entire month. 
“Birthdays are not good form at school,” 
said he, ‘‘ and, besides, I’m not going to 
have Nell choosing a meet when I’m not 
here. I might just as well have been 


born on midsummer day like Claude, and 
give a croquet party as he does.” 


“God forbid,’ said his aunt, with 
great fervour. ‘‘ You could have a lawn 
meet here and welcome, but it’s so near 
the cliffs that there’s no chance of a good 
run. I wouldn’t grudge the whisky for 
the breakfast on an occasion like that 
either, although I always think that 
Davy shows better sport when he’s 
sober.” 

Aunt Kate had quite recovered her 
spirits since she took Nicholas into her 
confidence, and indeed seemed so anxious 
to atone for her late slackness that 
we had good hopes of persuading her 
to allow several extra days’ hunting 
during Jack’s holidays. 

The country along the coast was too 
rough and wooded to be fit for any sport 
but cub-hunting, even if the proximity 
of the cliffs, which were full of caves and 
crevices, where foxes took refuge, had 
not made a long run almost an 
impossibility. The farther inland one 
went the better the chance of good sport 
became, as the foxes.usually ran towards 
the sea over a good stretch of open grass 
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‘land. The best meet of the Tranamoe 


hounds was Condonstown, the residence 
of Sir Thomas Condon. It was on the 
extreme edge of their country, and was 
twelve miles from the cliffs as the crow 
flies, so there was always the chance of a 
long hunt if one only had the luck to 
drop on to a seaside fox. 

Sir Thomas was a young cavalry 
officer, the only child of his mother who 
had been a widow for many years. He 
was seldom at home, and left the manage- 
ment of the place entirely to her rather 
incompetent hands. Lady Condon had 
been a schoolfellow and a life-long friend 
of my aunt’s, although—or perhaps 
because—they were totally unlike, both 
in appearance and tastes. She had been 
an acknowledged beauty in the crinoline 
and ringlet era, when fashionable young 
ladies took part in no games more 
athletic than battledore or La Grace, 
and trailed their skirts in the mud as 
they ambled after the hounds on long- 
tailed palfreys, while their leisure hours 
were occupied in painting on velvet, 
playing the harp, or embroidering 
magenta roses on blue cushions. Aunt 
Kate never wore a crinoline in her life, 
kept her hair cropped like a man’s, 
produced garments from her work-basket 
that Susan Shortt said should never be 
seen by anybody but their owner and 
the laundress, and frequently bemoaned 
what she called “ one of the bungles of 
Providence which had only succeeded 
in making an unmarketable woman out 
of materials that might have made a very 
decent sort of man.” 

Now although Aunt Kate loyally 
effaced herself and took no part in the 
arrangements for the birthday hunt, it 
was quite understood by the entire 
establishment that it was simply a polite 
fiction to say that the twins were in 
command on that day, and nobody 
understood this better than they did. 
Davy held a power of veto in all matters 
connected with the hounds, which 
nobody—not even his prime favourite 
Jack—ventured to dispute. He had of 
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late shown an inclination to shirk the 
big fences which lay between Condons- 
town and the sea, and nothing but a 
specially bespoken lawn meet, with its 
accompanying whisky, could induce him 
to go there. Fortunately for the twins, 
this was easily arranged on the present 
occasion, for Master Tommie—as Davy 
still called the moustached cavalry 
officer—was home on leave, accompanied 
by several of his brother officers. 

A hint from Aunt Kate was sufficient 
to bring a ceremoniously-worded invita- 
tion, addressed to John Cosgrove, Esq., 
requesting the pleasure of his company 
at breakfast on January the tenth, and 
expressing a wish that the Tranamoe 
hounds might meet at Condonstown that 
same morning. Several sheets of the 
best notepaper found their way to the 
waste-paper basket before the combined 
efforts of the twins produced a suitable 
reply written in the third person, and 
it was not until Peter Dempsey sent 
word that he’d ‘‘ break his wind runnin’ 
to catch the post for no man but Mr. 
Dobson himself,’ that Nell consented 
to her brother’s signing the letter, ‘‘ Mr. 
Cosgrove remains yours truly, John 
Cosgrove.” 

“It looks wrong,” said she, when the 
letter had gone past recall; “I’m glad 
I didn’t write it. I wouldn’t like Tommie 
and the English officers to be laughing 
at me. It doesn’t matter so much for 
you. They all know you have only been 
one term at school.” 

Having reduced poor Jack to a proper 
schoolboy level by this awful prospect of 
ridicule—the weapon most dreaded by boys 
and very young men—she continued : 

“Now we must tell Davy that the 
house is full of English officers, and the 
stables full of their horses. I don’t 
suppose they’ll be such fools as to ride 
them even if they have them, but the 
report may make him run a drag or 
have a bag fox. Perhaps both. I don’t 
believe there’s a fox in Condonstown 
since they began rearing those beastly 
pheasants.” 
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“English horses is it?” said Davy, 
when this rumour reached him. “ Wid 
the help of God I'll have some of ’em 
in the boiler yet if the min that owns ’em 
tries to stay with hounds from Condons- 
town to the strand. ‘Twould be no 
great surprise to me if they met Sam 
Steede’s whaleboat drawn across the 
narrow part of the road below near 
Powers’ cottage. He’s threatenin’ to 
spill a sup of tar over her this long time 
an’ ’twould be a handy place for doin’ 
it. That’s the way we'll run anyhow. 
How do I know that ?”’ continued he, 
in reply to a question from Nell, “Ax 
me no questions and [’ll tell you no lies ; 
but borry the loant of Miss Kate’s 
‘Dandy.’ He'll surely lep the boat an’ 
"tis a cowardly officer that wouldn’t try 
to folly you.” 

The atmosphere of Tranamoe was so 
saturated with sport that almost every 
member of the household was a professor 
of some branch of venery, even down to 
Mickey Shea, the boot boy, who caught 
rats at the rate of a penny a tail—paid 
for by Miss Kate, and burnt by her ever 
since the day when she found an old boot 
stuffed with second-hand tails by the 
frugal Mickey in preparation for a rainy 
day. Peter Dempsey kept a fighting 
badger in a garden tool shed; old 
William bred ferrets in the cellar beneath 
his pantry, and Mrs. Callaghan main- 
tained that a game chicken was the only 
fowl fit for a gentleman’s table. Under 
these circumstances it was only natural 
that the forthcoming lawn meet at 
Condonstown should be the subject of 
conversation in the servants’ hall on the 
evening prior to the great day. 

Mrs. Callaghan had provided a more 
sumptuous supper than usual, and the 
almost overpowering reek of onions 
showed that she had catered for the 
taste of Davy who was the honoured, 
but not the only, guest of the evening. 
Peter Dempsey was there, seated below 
the salt, as became the handy man who 
did everybody’s work and thus put him- 
self in the position of a general servant. 
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Next to him sat Tom the Duck, furtively 
watching his father and eating in a 
chinless fashion that gave him the 
appearance of spooning his food into his 
bosom. In the place of honour, on the 
right hand of the cook, sat Sam Steede 
in his Sunday suit, quite the postmaster, 
with no outward signs of either butcher 
or fisherman except a few fresh tar 
stains on his hands, and rather more 
than a suspicion of mutton fat on his 
hair. Opposite to him, and next to old 
William stood Davy. The chairs being 
rather low and the table rather high, 
he always stood to his meals in the 
Tranamoe servants’ hall, and as he once 
said, “ Tis a lazy man that sits down to 
his work, an’, moreover, a man houlds 
more standing than sitting.” 

“Have another sup of tay, Mr. 
Steede,”’ said the cook, as she lifted an 
immense brown teapot with both hands. 
‘““T put a pinch of soda in the pot, so’s 
to get all the stringth out of it. I dunno 
how do you live on the few bites you 
ate.” 

As Sam was manfully working his way 
through a second helping of beef and 
onions, this polite speech had rather the 
tone of a sarcasm, but was neither meant 
not taken as such. 

“You might have as little mind for 
your supper as meself, mam,” replied 
Sam, “if you were after puttin’ the 
same kind of a day over you.” 

“| heard you had th’ inspecthor down 
wid you,” continued his hostess. “ ’Tis 
the divil to plaze the Government, but, 
from all accounts, you’re well able for 
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em 


“He kem unknownst on me,” replied 


Sam. 
him.” 

“Oh, the dirty spy!” groaned the 
cook. “An’ you a Protestant an’ all. 
‘Tis little fair-play a poor Catholic could 
expect from the like of him. What 
brought him ? 

“T couldn’t rightly say, unless ould 
Susan might be complainin’ of not gettin’ 
love letters enough to suit her. I was 


“°Twas to-morrow I expected 
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just in th’ act of strippin’ the skin off 
of a sheep whin he walked in to me. 
‘How dar’ you make a slaughter-house 
of Her Majesty’s post office!’ sez he. 
‘TI did no such thing,’ sez I, ‘ ’Tis in the 
kitchin I kilt her, an’ moreover,’ sez I 
agin, ‘the Queen ates mutton an’ from 
the way she looks in her picture ’tis 
agreein’ well wid her, God bless her! ”’ 

“Very good,” said Davy, “ you had 
him there. Tell me, did you draw the 
boat across the road yet ?”’ 

“T did not,” replied Sam, “ nor won’t 
till 1 hear the horn blowin’. Is it the 
way you'd have me summonsed for 
closin’ the high road? She isn’t entirely 
long enough, but I'll have a fire in the 
dike boilin’ tar. They’ll sooner face 
the boat than that.”’ 

“ Begob, Sam, you surely have a great 
brain,” said Davy; ‘“I’d hardly ever 
think of that meself. Wid the blessin’ 
of God there’s a very pleasant day’s sport 
before us.” 

“Miss Kate was complainin’ a while 
ago of a kind of a foxy smell in the 
drawin’-room,” said William. “ ’Tis no 
wonder she would an’ the ferret box not 
to be claned out for the last week. I 
could nearly smell it meself. If you 
don’t take the makins of your drag 
away wid you after your supper, I'll 
clane it out. I gets blame enough in 
this house widout your help, Davy 
Ronayne.” 

“T don’t care whether nor which,” 
replied Davy. “‘ There might be a more 
lasting smell out of the bed Peter keeps 
under the badger, so you can do your 
choice thing wid your ferrets. Bring me 
a fist of it, Peter, till I’ll smell to it.” 

“Who'll run the drag for you, sir?” 
asked Peter, as he fumbled under the 
table for his cap. 

“The four smartest scholars in the 
school,” replied Davy. “ Father Clancy 
was drillin’ ’em all day yesterday. He'll 
know every short cut in the coorse, an’ 
maybe it might be the manes of sellin’ 
the grey horse for him. Whin th’ 
Englishmin see him out before ’em all the 
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way they'll surely think he has great 


speed in him. There’s no fear he'll face ” 


the boat.” 

“ He’s very careful of himself for won 
that’s so sure of a bed of glory in the 
next woruld,” quacked Tom the Duck, 
who had a standing grievance against his 
reverence for paying with blessings 
instead of shillings when walls had to be 
knocked down for his benefit. 

“Ts it reflecting on your blessed and 
holy clergy you are, Tom Ronayne? ”’ 
said Mrs. Callaghan, as she crossed her- 
self preparatory to rising from the table. 
“?Tisn’t because you’re a scholar that 
you'd have the right to do the like of that 
before a Protestant. Answer that bell, 
William, in the name of God. ’Tis the 
third time wid it ringin’. Herself ‘ll be 
leppin’ out on top of us in another 
minute.” 

Quite a large crowd assembled to meet 
Davy and his hounds by the time he 
arrived at the front door of Condonstown 
on the morning of the birthday hunt. 
Father Clancy and Doctor Trail, as well 
as the entire Cosgrove family had been 
invited to the breakfast, where they met 
many members of the two neighbouring 
hunts, who had brought their best horses 
and sharpest spurs and were prepared to 
do or die for the honour of their respective 
packs. 

Lady Condon—in black velvet and 
purple ringlets—looked very imposing 
as she sat behind an immensé tea urn, 
offering tea to guests whose longing eyes 
were fixed on the row of whisky bottles 
which stood on the sideboard, and whose 
only knowledge of the cup that cheers 
was as something to be taken medicinally 
on what they called “‘ the next morning.” 

Sir Thomas—dressed by Messrs. Poole, 
Tautz, and Barclay in the latest Melton- 
ian fashion—looked like a cardinal bird 
amongst sparrows as he stood on the 
doorstep directing the operations of two 
footmen who dispensed refreshments 
amongst the crowd of sporting squireens, 
most of whom were dressed in tweeds and 
gaiters. So frequently did he send the 
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tray towards his old friend Davy that 
the latter had begun to speak with 
contempt of the Condonstown fences 
long before Jack gave the order to throw 
off, and was with difficulty prevented 
from making a short cut to the woods 
through her ladyship’s garden, which 
was surrounded by an ornamental iron 
fence. 

Contrary to Nell’s expectations, a fox 
was found almost immediately, but it 
proved to be one of the stay-at-home 
kind, and ran so repeatedly through the 
pleasure grounds that before long her 
ladyship’s mown grass was cut up almost 
beyond repair by the excited crowd of 
squireens and drunken horse-breakers. 

“ Come away out of this,”’ said Father 
Clancy to Davy, at the first check ; 
“Tm sick and tired of leppin’ from 
parterre to parterre, an’ I’m in dread the 
gorsoons will be tired of waitin’ for the 
drag. How long will the scent hold?” 

“T’ve hounds here,” said Davy, 
proudly, ‘‘ that would hunt the like of 
that of a drag any time between now and 
next Sunday. Glory be to God, father, 
whin I lifted the cover off that badger’s 
box I had to sneeze, the scint was so 
powerful.” 

“ Tf that’s the way it is,” replied the 
priest, ‘‘maybe ‘twould be better for 
me to go on now, and start the first 
gorsoon.” 

A small gorse on the side of the hill 
just outside the demesne wall of Condons- 
town had been chosen as the starting 
point of the drag, and it had been 
arranged that Father Clancy should view 
a fox away before hounds reached the 
cover. Nobody would dare to dispute 
the priest’s word, and there were certain 
to be many members of his flock, standing 
on the fences to view the hunt, who 
would be ready to swear that they also 
had seen “ the big ould fox that do be 
ever and always in the same cover,” so 
it was hoped that the strangers would 
remain under the impression that they 
had taken part in a bona-fide fox-hunt 
fit to be handed down in history. I 
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never knew for certain whether Aunt 
Kate was in the secret, and it would 
have been a brave man indeed who asked 
her the question, but I began to doubt 
her ignorance when I saw her jogging 
along in front of the hounds as they 
left Condonstown, instead of remaining 
behind, as she usually did, to count 
heads, so that she might be in a position 
to audit Doctor Trail’s field money 
account in the evening. 

“What’s keepin’ you? Me throat is 
sore from roarin’ at you,” shouted Father 
Clancy, as he galloped into the middle 
of the pack. “‘He’s gone, I tell you 

“‘T seen him,” shrieked an old woman. 
“He’s as big as a yearlin’ calf. He 
whipped a hin from between me two 
legs last night.” 

Then the stampede commenced. 
Making no attempt to cast his hound, 
Davy galloped straight to the place 
where the drag began, and then turned 
his back on the pack and the jostling 
crowd, only to meet them face to face 


as they came round the hill ten minutes 
later. 
“That was a dirty trick you played 


me,” shouted the priest, as he galloped 
past him in a narrow bohereen. “ I'll 
belt seven kinds of repintance into Bob 
Brady for makin’ a fool of his priest 
before I ate me supper to-night. ’Tis 
straight down the hill I told him to go.” 

“There’s great scint,” said Davy, 
ignoring the priest and addressing Sir 
Thomas, whose three-hundred- guinea 
hunter had just galloped through a loose 
wall, leaving a welcome gap behind him. 
“They're ’atin’ it. Tell me, did you 
ever see the like of this of a hunt in 
London? Oh! look at the mistress. 
’Tis now she’s sorry for givin’ Dandy to 
Miss Nell.” 

Aunt Kate was in difficulties. One of 
the young officers, on a hard puller, 
having crossed her at the critical moment 
her horse jumped short and landed in 
the bottom of a boggy ditch which was 
already occupied by the culprit and 
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Doctor Trail, who seemed in imminent 
danger of being smothered. 

“Button your breeches pocket, you 
fool, or you'll spill the field money,” was 
the advice I heard her give the doctor 
as my sobbing colt got over the fence 
with a struggle. 

The pace was too good for four-year- 
olds and unfit horses. Each deep ditch 
in the valley took toll of the pot-valiant 
squireens and red-coated strangers until 
at last Nell and Sir Thomas were left 
alone with the hounds, while Davy and 
the priest thundered along the road in 
the direction of Sam Steede’s boat. 
Putting my pride in my pocket, I too 
left the line of chase and, taking advan- 
tage of a friendly bohereen, soon found 
myself on the high-road where the sound 
of his feet had such a refreshing effect 
on my colt that I was once again able 
to raise a gallop. The road to Tranamoe 
turns almost at right angles just as you 
pass Powers’ cottage, so I was in the 
thick of the fun before I saw the boat. 
Father Clancy sat on his _ horse 
surrounded by a small knot of fishermen, 
while Davy and Sir Thomas—his 
beautiful coat and white breeches 
smeared with tar—struggled to drag the 
heavy whale-boat to one side. 

“No!” roared the priest. “Not a 
hand will they put to it. The devil’s 
cure to you, Davy Ronayne. How 
clever you were—sending me two miles 
of a round and throwing me out of the 
hunt when you knew well I wanted to 
sell me horse! Why don’t you lep it 
like the young lady did? Th’ Army 
must be gettin’ very delicate in its 
pluck.” 

“For the honour of God, Father, lave 
us go,” begged Davy, as he wiped the 
sweat off his forehead with a hand that 
left a tarry stripe across his countenance. 
“Tf the gorsoon hasn’t the sinse to 
climb a tree they'll ate him in spite of 
Miss Nell.” 

“Tf ’twas Bob Brady was there they 
might ate him an’ welcome,” replied the 
priest, ‘‘ but this is young Dempsey that 
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TRANAMOE 


answers mass for me. Pull her on won 
side now, boys.” 

Sir Thomas’s horse was so lame that 
it was impossible to ride him any 
farther. 

“ Borrow the priest’s horse,’”’ whispered 
Davy. “Say you'll buy him if you like 
him. You won’t—nobody would—so 
you're safe.” 

Young Dempsey proved himself to be 
a worthy son of the handy man by 
running the drag right up to the carcase 
of a freshly-skinned horse which was 
being prepared for the boiler, and there 
we found the pack in various stages of 
repletion. The leading hounds being full 
to bursting point. 

“A most disgusting finish to a 
glorious hunt,” said Nell, who was 
determined to keep up the fiction for 
Sir Thomas’s benefit. ‘‘ They were just 
running into their fox when they found 
that horrible carcase. If there had been 
a man there to whip them off we should 
have killed. Why didn’t you jump that 
punt, Sir Thomas?” 


In spite of Davy’s well-laid plans— 
indeed on account of them—the birthday 
hunt did not turn out the unqualified 
success that we had so _ confidently 
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expected. His prophecy of meat for the 
boiler came true, but, alas! not at the 
expense of the English officers. Late 
that evening a melancholy procession of 
two arrived at Tranamoe, headed by 
Aunt Kate on a very tired horse, the 
rear being brought up by Bob Brady— 
one of the “smart scholars” who ran 
the drag—carrying a saddle on his head. 
Poor Jack’s favourite horse was dead 
and his master lay at Condonstown with 
a broken collarbone. 

“ Cosgrove collarbones, like pie crusts 
and promises, are made to be broken,” 
said Aunt Kate, when Mr. Dobson 
expressed great anxiety for the patient. 
“The great Claude seldom had his arm 
out of a sling.” 

Still it was easy to see that she was 
worried about her favourite, and nobody 
was surprised when Peter Dempsey 
reported that she had ridden past his 
cottage at six o’clock the next morning 
on her way to Condonstown. 

Sir Thomas’s lame horse, too, had to 
be stabled at Tranamoe, where Nell’s 
flannel bandages came in very handily 
for the cure which she undertook and 
which that humane young man rode 
over every day to see carried out. 


(To be continued.) 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROYAL AUCTION 


BRIDGE 


BY ‘‘ PORTLAND ” 


THE title at the head of this article 
suggests a question. It was decreed 
rather more than a year ago that the 
game which we now play so extensively, 
and which previously to that no one 
had quite known how to speak of, 
should be called Royal Auction Bridge. 
This was, at that time, a very sensible 
decision to arrive at. ‘‘ Royal Spades 
Auction Bridge”’ was too cumbrous 
and “ Auction Bridge” tout court not 
sufficiently expressive. It meant some- 
thing else. But now things are somewhat 
different. Hardly any other kind of 
Bridge but Royal Auction is played 
anywhere, and the question arises : Why 
not drop both the “ Royal” and the 
“ Auction’ and revert to “ Bridge,” 
pure and simple ? 

Or if this suggestion is premature it 
cannot be so for long. For the hour of 
all other kinds of Bridge has definitely 
struck, and they will be buried shortly 
in a complete oblivion. I do not know 
a single club in the West End of London, 
for instance, where a rubber of Ordinary 
Bridge can be had every day at the 
present time, and the older form of 


Auction is in much the same condition. 
It is true that until quite recently it was 
played regularly at a well-known club 
in Pall Mall, not a hundred’miles from 
the site of the old War}/ Office, but 
now it has disappeared from that last 
stronghold, so appropriately behind the 
times, and Royal Auction, I hear, has 
taken its place there. 

The fact is when the tide once sets in 
a definite direction, in that direction it 
will go, and nothing that a single coterie 
of players here or there can do will stem 
its flow or stop its force. I know many 
people who preferred, and still prefer, 
both Ordinary Bridge and Auction proper 
to the Royal Spades game, and they are 
not bad judges either; but their voices 
were drowned in the clamour of the 
multitude, and sooner or later they 
have been obliged to give in. It is sad, 
of course, but apparently as inevitable 
as the climax of a Greek tragedy, and 
so there is no use in fighting against it. 

But what I would suggest is that as 
soon as we find that no other kind of 
Bridge is played, even in the remotest 
corner of the globe—which will, before 
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ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


long, I believe, be the case—we should 
drop all adjectives and call the modern 
game by the name of its grandfather. 
There was a time, I remember, when 
Bridge itself was called, in a_ half 
apologetic way, “‘ Bridge Whist,”’ so 
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there is a precedent for this kind of 
change. And I am inclined to think 
that insensibly, without any effort on 
the Bridge player’s part, it will come 
about. I see indications of the trans- 
formation already. 


PROBLEM V. 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: 


First round: Z “‘ one royal ”’ ; 
Second round: Z “ three royals ’”’ ; 
Third round: Z “no.” 


Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


Love all. 


A ‘one no-trump 
A “ double ”’ ; 


Z deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 
Y “two royals’; B “ three diamonds.” 
“e no ” B no.”’ 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 


Hearts 


Diamonds. . 


Clubs 


109432 
J65 


A (Leader). 


B (Third Player). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 


The first three tricks are as follows :— 
Trick 1 Trick 2 


2 
Z 


Tricks: ASB, 


YZ, 0; ‘Treks: AB, 


V2. Ete: AB 2; 


At trick 4, A leads the 8 of clubs. 


HOW OUGHT “Z” TO PLAY THE REST OF THE HAND, AND WHY ? 


See our Rules of Royal Auction Bridge Competition as to the date by which solutions must be received, etc. 


|| 
Spades .....J 9 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Hearts.......0°7 
Diamonds...K 3 
Clubs.......Q 106 5 
Spades .....A K 842 
Y Y Y 
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Problem III. was as follows: 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. 


Score: Aand B,0; Y and Z, 6. 


Y deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 


First round: Y ‘‘ one diamond ”’ ; 
Second round: Y ‘‘no’’; 


Third round: Y “no”; 


Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


B 


Z no-trump’”’; A ‘two hearts.” 
; Z “two no-trumps”; A “no.” 
B no.”’ 


Y’s hand (Dummy), 


Clubs 


A (Leader). 


B (Third Player). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 
3 Cl 


Diamonds...J 109 


The first trick is as follows :— 


Solution : It is too risky to finesse against the 
queen of diamonds, because if B gets in he will 
lead a heart through Z—he is marked with at 
least one more of the suit—and the king will be 
caught. So, at all costs, the lead must be kept 
out of that hand. At trick 2, therefore, Z leads 
the knave of diamonds, and wins with the king in 
dummy, whether A plays the queen or not. Of 
course if the queen has fallen the rest is all plain 
sailing; but, if not, Y must lead the knave of 
clubs, and, if B does not cover, let it pass. If A 
holds the queen he may go on with hearts, which 
will suit Z, or branch to spades, which will suit him 
even better, while if he leads a diamond Y must put 
on the ace to keep B out. Even if B holds the 
queen of diamonds twice guarded he can never 
take the lead with this suit, as A will not have a 
third card of it to put him in with. If the club 
finesse is successful, Z makes all Y’s clubs and 
then finesses spades, and must win the game even 
if this finesse fails. On the other hand, if the club 
finesse fails and hearts are cleared, Z can make 
contract and game with two tricks in hearts, three 
in clubs, two in diamonds, and one spades, without 
risking a finesse in the last-mentioned suit. 

Correct solutions : C. H: Atkinson, Doggo, G. T., 
Jacobus, Jesmond, Mrs. Frank Carter, Parabola, 
W. T. P., 5 marks. 

Partially correct solutions: Hussar, 3 marks. 
Apex, Braiswick, Pilot, Simplex, Tertia, 2 marks. 
Lock, M. E. H., R. W. E., Taffy, 1 mark. 

Partially correct solution to Problem I.: Mac, 
Rhodesia, 2 marks. 


RULES OF ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 
COMPETITION. 
1.—A problem will be set each month for a 
period of six months. 
2.—All solutions to the problems must be 


addressed as follows: ‘‘ Royal Auction Bridge 
Competition, Badminton Magazine, 46 and 47, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.” From competitors 


anywhere in Europe they will be received up to 
the first day of the following month, that is tosay, 
solutions to the problem published in this issue: 
will be received up to the Ist August, and so on. 

3.—Solutions from competitors anywhere in 
Asia, Africa, or America will be received if they 
bear a postmark not later then the first day of 
the following month but one; and solutions from: 
competitors in Australasia, if they bear a post- 
mark not later than the 21st of that month. 

4.—All correspondence relating to this column,. 
other than solutions to problems, which must not 
be accompanied by any other matter, must be: 
addressed personally to ‘‘ Portland.” 

5.—Five marks will be allowed for a perfect 
solution, and a proportionate number of marks,. 
according to ‘‘ Portland’s ”’ discretion, for one by 
which a problem is partially solved. 

6.—The following prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who have gained the greatest number 
of marks at the end of the competition : the First 
Prize will be Five GuINEAs, the Second Prize 
THREE GUINEAS, and the Third Prize Two 
GUINEAS. 

7.—In the case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the amount 
will be divided between them, or they may be 
called upon to solve additional problems, at 
‘*Portland’s ”’ discretion. 

8.—The decision of ‘‘ Portland” as to the 
correctness of any solution and upon all matters 
connected with this competition, will be final and 
cannot be called in question in any circumstances. 

9.—A competitor who wins a prize will have 
four points deducted from his score in the two 
following competitions. 

10.—A competitor may sign his solutions with 
a pseudonym or initials, but must send his full 
name and address for publication when applyin 
for his prize. ; 

11.—Only one solution to each problem must 
be sent by the same competitor, but second 
thoughts are allowed. 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR 


THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (‘‘Butterfly’’) 


THE COOL AND THE CHARMING IN 
SUMMER-TIME ATTIRE. 


CONGRATULATIONS — sincere, but not 
altogether unmixed with envy !—to all 
those who are sufficiently youthful and 
slender, to wear white muslin this 
Summer. 

For their attire is going to be a cool 


made to match in the same snowy and 
filmy fabric, with much resulting benefit 
in the way of both actual and apparent 
coolness and lightness. 

Some of these muslin hats are a 
marvel of fine handwork, all tucks and 
hemstitching, and little goffered frills, 
but then again, others are absolutely, 
and almost severely, simple, the crown, 


THE PICTURESQUE POSSIBILITIES OF THE WIDE-BRIMMED HAT 


and dainty delight, not only to them- 
selves, but also to everyone who sees it, 
the muslin dress being prettier and more 
comfortable too, owing to the new 
fulness of the skirt, than it has been 
before for many a long day and year, 
and being, moreover, provided with the 
most fascinating hats and sunshades, 


and the sailor brim, being just formed 
of two layers of the muslin edged, and 
stiffened, with a corded piping. 

Still another novel scheme is to have 
a plain crown of the muslin, and a 
goffered brim, laundried into the slight 
stiffness which will help to preserve its 
shapeliness, and then edged with some 
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closely pleated, and also slightly starched 
Torchon lace. 

As to trimming, you can take your 
choice of a spray of raisins and leaves, 
fashioned of deftly folded lawn of Saxe 
blue shading ; a single rose, or a cluster 
of pansies of absolute naturalness of 
modelling and colouring; or else a 
big blossom, a rose, or a poppy, or a 
pansy, whose petals of stiffened white 
linen make no pretension to imitating 
Nature, but merely aim at, and achieve, 
a striking novelty of effect. 

In each case the chosen trimming is 
meant to be repeated in the sunshade 
of tucked and lace-inserted white muslin, 
it being quite a possible, and also, a 
very sensible scheme, I may mention, to 
have two, or even three, different sets 
of such trimmings in readiness, to give 
variety of colour, and appearance, to the 
one white toilette. 

On occasions too, the spray of flowers 
or the single blossom, adorning the top 
or side of the sunshade, could be trans- 


ferred to the handle, or else removed 
altogether from this particular and 
prominent position, and tucked modestly 
into the waistband—when this is of 
white satin or silken ribbon—a bow, in 
the colour of the flowers, being then tied 


on to the sunshade handle. Otherwise 
the touch of colour can just be introduced 
by means of the said waistband, as to 
have a floral or fruit trimming alike 
on hat, gown and sunshade would be to 
over-emphasise and, therefore, spoil an 
otherwise pretty plan. 

Then on those other plain sailor hats 
of white muslin you will find perhaps just 
a banding about the low crown, of narrow 
black muslin ribbon spotted with white 
and further finished with a picot edging. 
It will finally be tied in a flat little bow 
in front and its presence will provide 
due and decorative reason for the 
addition, to the white dress, of a sash of 
wider ribbon to match, and so will fulfil 
any and all requirements of hali- 
mourning in a very dainty and cool 
fashion. 
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Another white muslin model is 
absolutely unadorned, and only just at 
the edge of its rather wider brim is 
finished off with a sort of blanket stitch, 
in green or amber yellow floss silk, the 
same simple but striking device being 
repeated on the sunshade, and the 
chosen colour furthermore recurring on 
the gown by means of either a swathed 
silken waistband or a string of jade or 
amber beads, or both. 

But of course, dainty as they are, 
these muslin hats are necessarily some- 
what fragile and so, for those who prefer 
the more ordinary and also more service- 
able straw headgear, there are some such 
pretty things as a wide-brimmed hat of 
white Tagel with a broad banding of 
white Petersham drawn about the crown 
against which there are laid almost in 
applique form half-a-dozen lilies, all stiffly 
modelled in the same material, a few 
green leaves, clustered between, pro- 
viding a softening and also a cool-looking 
contrast. 

I can imagine too, can’t you, a white 
muslin dress sashed with yellow, looking 
especially lovely, when worn—by a dark- 
eyed, dark-haired girl—with a shadily- 
brimmed hat of buttercup yellow 
crinoline, which, for trimming, has a 
swathing, and bow of picot edged ribbon 
into which clusters of the little golden 
hued flowers are tucked carelessly here 
and there, another and larger bunch, 
intermixed with a few white daisies, 
being in readiness for fastening into the 
corsage, and completing as pretty a 
picture of ‘‘ sweet simplicity ’’ as ever 
fitted into the frame of a punt, or a 
garden chair on a river lawn. 

But then if you have exceeded the age- 
limit for white muslin—and by the way 
this should, I always think, be fixed at 
twenty-one, with, perhaps, a possible 
and pretty exception, at three and 
twenty—there is consolation and 
smartness too in some of the equally 
cool, but more important - looking 
striped fabrics, the foulards and 
shantungs, ginghams and linens, and so 
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forth, for whose effective making up 
there is a sketch to provide the necessary 
inspiration and guidance. It is indeed, 
and in every way well worthy of con- 
sideration and copying, for it represents 
one of those coat-dresses whose comfort- 
able convenience and special smartness 
were proved so conclusively by the first 
serge models of the Spring that everyone 
clamoured for their copying in these 
more Summer-like fabrics. 

It is an excellent plan, moreover, and 
conducive to the coolness of which we 
are likely to be so urgently in need this 
month, to have these coat-dresses made 
in sleeveless form, so that different and 
daintily white muslin blouses and under- 
slips can be worn with them, a sleeve of 
the loose as well as transparent variety 
shown in the sketch being more 
becoming to the average arm than 
those only of elbow length, besides being 
really just as cool. 

Pocket-flaps play an important part 
on all such coat-dresses, being sometimes, 
apparently, upheld by the waist-belt, or, 
if preferred, being placed quite separately 
and rather lower down on the skirt. 

White piqué of the new make which is 
almost as soft as muslin is also used for 
collar and cuffs and _ button - hole 
borderings on gowns of striped material, 
and here again, it is quite possible to 
have a hat exactly to match, one 
exceedingly smart sailor model, for 
instance, having a crown of white piqué 
and a brim of black and white striped 
linen with an underlining, however, of 
the plain white fabric to keep the more 
assertive—and less becoming—pattern, 
away from the face. It has no trimming 
at all except just a double rouleau of 
the two materials to encircle the crown 
and edge the brim, but for all this, and 
if worn at just the right angle on the 
head, it will be of vastly smart effect. 

In fact, the new width of the hat-brims 
and the way in which they are set well 
down on the head and then tilted to 
one side, will be much appreciated by 
every woman who is privately and 
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thankfully aware that her profile is 
worthy of being clearly silhouetted 
against the brim lining of dark velvet 
or soft areophane, in the picturesque 
fashion of that photographed model, 
whose absolute and beautiful simplicity 
is, you must admit, more eye-arresting 
and satisfying than any elaborate scheme 
of aigrettes or ostrich feathers. 


COOL COMFORT AND CHARM, TOO, 
IN THE HOLIDAY GOWN 


Only, of course, a triple perfection is 
necessary for such a success of simplicity, 
first of feature, then of coiffure, and, 
finally, of millinery, as the slightest flaw 
in either one or the other would be 
mercilessly shown up by the unbroken 
sweep of the hat-brim, and the way in 
which the soft slightly waved hair is 
drawn smoothly and closely away from 
the forehead and ears. 
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So that if you are not quite sure of 
yourself, or your hairdresser, or milliner, 
it will be better far for you to adopt 
a hat of somewhat modified style and 
tilt, such as the one which you can also 
study in these pages, and which being 
of the smart rather than the picturesque 
type will suit many more, and rather 
older, women, than the first model. A 
further reason for its popularity in these 
troublous times is its making in black 
taffetas, and its trimming with a wreath 
of pure white chiffon roses and leaves 
and clusters of grapes which could, if 
necessary, be quite effectively replaced 
by all-black fruit, and flowers modelled 
in black net, and chiffon, with petal 
edgings, and centres, of the tiny jet beads 
which are being used very frequently 
for the brightening of mourning millinery. 
They are by no means, however, reserved 
for such sadder purposes, but are also 
to be seen on flowers of filmy black tulle, 
whose close companions will be other, 
and more realistic roses of vividly pink 
shading, a further addition to a wreath 
of this kind, encircling a crown of black 
velvet, being clusters of shining black 
cherries or grapes. As to the brim, it 
will invariably be of black tulle, though 
it may either be plain or picot edged, or 
frilled, so that the fact of this being a 
new Summer model may be immediately 
obvious to everyone. 

Some quite delightful one-colour 
toilettes have also been devised for July 
wear, dress, hat, sunshade, shoes and 
stockings, being all of the same delicate 
shading of, say, peach-blossom pink, 
amber yellow, or hyacinth blue. For 
example a dress of fine cotton voile in 
that most delicate tint of pink is made up 
in the simplest possible way, with a 
scalloped and broidered edging for the 
cross-over folds of the corsage, the long 
sash ends, and the hem of the softly- 
hanging gathered skirt, which, by the 
way, is provided with an underlining, 
first of chiffon, and then of Jap silk to 
match. There is no other actual 
trimming but there is just one rather 
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daring little touch of contrasting colour, 
a bunch of ripe red cherries being caught, 
with a green leaf or two on the stalk, 
into the front of the waistband. The 
hat, however, is all pink, three or four 
lace-winged butterflies (tinted to exactly 
the desired and delicate shade) having 
fluttered down on to the wide brim of 
soft semi-transparent areophane, and 
another one being caught on the crown. 

An ideal dress, this, for the river, or 
for a bridesmaid’s wear at a hurriedly 
arranged and simple war wedding. 

Then if you want a ¢oilette which will 
adapt itself to many different occasions 
and temperatures, you would be well- 
advised to choose a simple little gown 
of blue and white checked foulard with 
a collar and cuffs of embroidered muslin 
on the cross-over corsage, and either a 
gathered or a flounced skirt—according 
to the number of inches allotted to you 
by Nature. 

This same prettily patterned silk will 
then be used to line the whole of a loose 
full coat of fine navy blue serge suiting 
which is so long that it only shows an 
inch or two of the skirt hem beneath 
when it is fastened up, and so, when it . 
is flung open, provides a piquant and 
pretty surprise by the unexpected display 
of all the blue and white silken smartness 
of lining and gown. 

Later in the season when darker gowns 
will be your daily wear that light lining 
can be removed, and replaced with one 
of navy blue satin or crépe de Chine, and, 
as thus completed and changed, the coat 
will be a most useful and smart possession 
all through the Autumn. 

So as we have to think far into the 
future nowadays, and try to make every 
single pound, and garment, do double 
duty, a choice of such a wrap-coat in 
serge, in preference to the more 
immediately suitable and summery 
Shantung, is obviously desirable, and, 
moreover, let me point out to you that 
it should be the best serge. 

For thé best is always the cheapest in 
the long run. 
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THE WONDERS OF THE WATERPROOF. 


It is, indeed, just because of the 
necessity of thus giving thought to the 
morrow, and its clothes, and also of 
securing the best possible value for your 
money, that I want to draw your 
immediate and particular attention to 
the waterproof, which might seem, on 
the face of it, to be a somewhat incon- 
gruous subject for consideration and 
choice in the very height of the hot- 
weather season. 
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constant companion in your outfit and 
your wardrobe. 

Always assuming, of course, that the 
waterproof is of that best quality which 
is guaranteed by a name of such fame as 
J. C. Cording & Co., Ltd., whose places 
in 19, Piccadilly, and 35, St. James’ 
Street, are known to every sportswoman 
and sportsman, and every soldier, too, 
nowadays. 

But while you may, and must, all be 
well aware and appreciative of the 


AN EFFECTIVE CONTRAST OF BLACK TAFFETAS AND WHITE CHIFFON IN HAT AND GOWN 


But then, you know, the only one 
certain thing about our weather is its 
uncertainty, and so, though you may 
not actually use your new waterproof at 
the moment, it does not follow that you 
will not be truly thankful for its 
protective presence before the month is 
over. 

Besides, no one of you would dream 
of being unprovided with an umbrella, 
and really, you know, a waterproof, 
being just as much of an all-the-year- 
round necessity, should be its close and 


appearance, and the advantages, of the 
many finished waterproof garments to 
be seen in the showrooms at the two 
establishments in question, you would 
be even more interested and, also, more 
thankfully surprised by the moderation 
of the prices, if you realised the infinite 
care and skill involved in every detail 
of the making of the garments which 
play such an important part in your 
outfit, and so greatly affect your comfort, 
and even your actual health. 

Personally I never dreamt that a 
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waterproof was such a wonderful and 
interesting thing until I paid a visit the 
other day to the warehouse and work- 
rooms of J. C. Cording & Co.,in Kingly 
Street, W., where floor after floor is 
devoted to the storage, and the cutting 
out, and the making, of the coats which 
are worn alike by smart women in town 
and by soldiermen out in the trenches, 
Cording’s output for the Services since 


CUTTING OUT THE WATERPROOFS 
(at J. C. Cording & Co., Ltd., 19, Piccadilly, and 35, St. James’ St., London, W.) 


the start of the war having been 
something wonderful, and continuously 
increasing, too. 

Which is good hearing, and knowing, 
inasmuch as every woman would 
naturally wish every soldierman to have 
the best of everything, and is, really, 
more interested in providing for his 
requirements than for her own. 

Wherefore I would wish to draw 
immediate and special attention to a 
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certain splendid waterproof khaki coat, 
of course of the regulation make, which 
is provided with an entirely separate and 
complete lining, or really inner coat, of 
fleece, so that any and all temperatures 
can be equally and instantly well suited. 
But the separate making of the lining 
means even more in the way of con- 
venience, and some one officer having 
had the happy thought of using the cosily 


WW 


warm and light thing as a sleeping wrap 
or dressing gown, scores and hundreds of 
others have followed his good example, 
and, many a time, too, is the fleece lining 
of a Cording waterproof slipped on for 
the run down to stream or river for an 
impromptu and most welcome dip. 
Then at night it has been, and will be 
many times again, replaced in the coat, 
when outpost duty has to be faced. So, 
you see, you can secure great and 
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ONE OF THE WORKROOMS 


(at J. C. Cording & Co., Ltd., 19, Piccadilly, an 


practically continuous comfort. for your 
particular “‘soldierman’’ by spending 
even so small a sum as {6 12s. 6d. at 
Cording’s, this being the first price of 
these invaluable coats. 

It only then remains to secure a pair of 
the knee waterproof boots which can be 
depended on to keep their wearer 
absolutely and most mercifully dry, 
even during long days and nights in a 
wet trench; and then you will have done 
your part, and your best, for the safe- 
guarding of your soldierman’s health. 

It is most suitable and satisfactory too 
that you should send out to the man 
who is fighting for England something 
which is entirely British in its material 
and making. Most of the khaki 
cashmeres by the way, come from 
Bradford, and there are several different 
makes to suit the various purposes to 


d 35, St. James’ St., London, W.) 


which they are put, overall breeches and 
leggings being, of course, included in 
Cording’s output, as well as coats of all 
kinds. There will be a special demand 
too, during the next month or so, for the 
khaki-coloured Egyptian cotton which 
is wonderfully light. 

Then there are all-wool Scotch tweeds 
of every possible pattern, and a certain 
Donegal weave acquires topical and 
sentimental interest from the fact that 
it is made from a Belgian yarn, of which 
Cording’s fortunately had a large reserve 
in stock when the war broke out. 

But indeed, there are miles upon miles 
of materials stored away on great rollers 
in the basement of the warehouse, each 
particular variety being kept together 
within curtained frames. On the next 
floor, the second, and waterproofed, stage 
of the materials is represented in equal 
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and amazing variety, and to look at, 
and feel, the supple beautiful stuffs, you 
could hardly believe that, in between 
the outer cloth and the inner lining, 
there is secreted the film of rubber 
which means protection in all weathers, 
for all wearers. 

There are other single texture cloths 
too, in which the rubber itself does duty 
as the lining, being either plain or 
patterned according to choice, and either 
providing a perfect match, or an effective 
contrast, for the outer colour. 

But they are one and all alike a marvel, 
and a triumph, of manufacture. 

Eventually you arrive at the cutting- 
out stage, where busy skilful men wield 
their great shears with wonderful dexter- 
ity, and suddenly you catch sight of the 
names writ large upon the pattern pieces 


al 


THE LAST ROOM (BOOT DEPARTMENT) 
(at J. C. Cording & Co., Ltd., 19, Piccadilly, and 35, St. James’ St., London W.) 
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hung round the walls—names_ which 
include those of H.M. King George, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, H.M. the 
King of Sweden—and each one of which 
is a testimony to the fame, and the 
skill, of the firm. 

After this you turn to watch the 
workers again with even more of interest, 
knowing what they have done, and will 
do again, for the great ones of the world, 
and rather proud and pleased to think 
that their services, and Cording’s coats 
are just as much at your disposal, when- 
ever you care to claim them. 

Farther upstairs there are other rooms, 
each and every one of them charmingly 
bright and airy, where the coats and the 
boots gradually arrive at completion, any 
number of girls and women being 
employed in various details of the work 
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WHERE THE LEATHER IS CUT OUT (BOOT DEPARTMENT) 
(at J. C. Cording & Co., Ltd., 19, Piccadilly, and 35, St. James’ St., London, W.) 


which require infinite patience and 
delicacy of touch, as, for instance, the 
manipulation of the seams of the coats, 
so that they are just as impervious to 
rain or damp as the unbroken stretch 
of fabric. 

They have much to do again in the 
finishing off of those _ serviceable 
“‘ Tdstone ”’ boots, of which every sports- 
woman must surely know, by hearsay 
at any rate, though for her own comfort 
and well-being she should not be content 
until she has put them to the personal 
and pleasant test of wear, and found 
them to be so absolutely waterproof, 
to top of tongue, that she could stand 
ankle-deep in water for hours, and come 
out with perfectly dry feet. 


The best of it is too that these boots 
are sufficiently smart and shapely to be 
chosen for their appearance alone. 

So, altogether, Cording’s are doing 
good work all round—for the soldiermen, 
who come first in everything nowadays ; 
for the women who work for them, and 
who are thoroughly well cared for and 
consequently healthy and happy; and 
for those other women who, by wearing 
the coats and costumes and boots, are 
also vastly improved in both health and 
appearance. 

Wherefore, after all this you will 
probably take more interest in waterproofs 
than ever before, and you will certainly 
have no doubt as to where to get a new 
one for your soldierman—and for yourself. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS. 

Some people there are who are gifted—or 
cursed—with the ‘‘ meddling ” instinct. They 
have a childish desire to see the works go 
round. Even in such simple things as fountain 
pens the ruling passion is predominant, and 
it will usually be found that the owner of a 


VICKERY'S NEW WEATHERPROOF MATCH BOX 
AND TINDER LIGHTER COMBINED 


Waterman pen who complains in any way as 
to its qualities, has adjusted (?) either the 
feed or the nib according to his own ideas. 
The makers of this pen state quite distinctly 


that, if it be given the right treatment, it will ¢ 
last the ordinary man for a lifetime without § 


repair. First, one selects a nib to suit— 
and every kind of nib is to be had from any 


The Barnardo plea is a worthy one. Cheques 
and orders to support the Homes, payable 
““Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,’’ may be addressed 
to the Honorary Director, William Baker, 
M.A., LL.B., 18-26. Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. 


* * * * * 


ACTIVE SERVICE REQUISITES. 

J. ©. Vickery, the well-known 
manufacturer, of 177-183, Regent 
Street, London, W., has just issued 
a useful supplementary List of 
Active Service Requisites. Two of 
these excellent articles—-a wrist 
watch, with luminous fingers and 
figures, and a_ tinder-lighter—are 
illustrated on this page. 

The price of the watch in silver is 
£2 18s. 6d., and, if it be fitted with 
extra quality movement, £3 12s. 6d. 

The tinder lighter—a _ great 
favourite with officers at the Front 

—combined with match-box, and made in 
sterling silver, is listed at two guineas. 
Apart from these specialities, the supple- 
mentary catalogue contains illustrations and 
particulars of compasses, electric pocket - 
lamps, medicine and first-aid cases, flasks, 


ot the Company’s dep6ts—fills the barrel with we 


ink, and then, as the supply gets low — just 
refills it. Full directions as to filling the 
different makes of Waterman pen are to be 
found in every box. 


SAFEGUARD THE CHILDREN. 


During the 49 years of their existence the 
Barnardo Homes have sent out 25,987 boys 
and girls to the British Dominions. Of these 
25,485 have gone to Canada, and 502 to 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
The Homes exist for the purpose of giving 
every neglected child a chance in life. Almost 
an army has been saved in 50 years. Instead 
of becoming a charge on the country, nearly 
50,000 children have been given a chance to 
become self-respecting, self-supporting men 
and women. When the National call to the 
support of the Flag went out 1,230 old 
Barnardo boys responded. Many of these 
have already given their lives for the cause. 


VICKERY’S IMPROVED ‘‘SERVICE’’ DUSTPROOF 


WRIST WATCH 
drinking-cups and filters, pouches and smokers’ 
companions, fitted cases of comforts, and 
many other serviceable articles all of which 
have been specially designed with a view to 
the requirements of officers both at home and 
at the Front. 

No. X2854 (Grey Waterproof Canvas Roll- 
up Dressing Case), for example, contaitis : 
‘Gillette’ safety razor and twelve blades, 
shaving soap in case, shaving brush, military 
hair brushes, comb, nickel soap box, unbreak- 
able polished metal mirror, collapsible drinking 
cup in case, knife, fork, nail-scissors and file, 
etc. When rolled up this case measures 9 in. 
by 6in. by 2 in., and it is priced at £2 8s. 6d. 
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A STRIKING PICTURE OF A MOTOR CONVOY. THE ENEMY HAS BEEN SIGHTED, AND THE OFFICERS 
ARE DISCUSSING AS TO THE BEST COURSE TO ADOPT UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


PATRIOTISM On several occasions atten- 

tion has been drawn in 
these columns to the peculiar conditions 
now prevalent in the motor industry. 
Peculiar, inasmuch as practically every 
well-known maker in the country has 
greatly increased the works output since 
the war, and yet delivery cannot be given 
to the private buyer. Without exaggera- 
tion it can be said that were the cars 
available the volume of business waiting 
to be done would prove not far short of 
that of last year. The Government is tak- 
ing practically every machine of any 
reputation at all that can be turned 
out of the shops. Once again it is 
urged on the buyer that it is not due 
to any shortsightedness on the part of 
the manufacturer that private delivery 
cannot be given. Each maker knows 


that Government orders will sooner or 
later be cut off as if with a knife. 

At present the cars sold to the 
authorities show enough profit to pay 
a dividend on invested capital, but the 
gain on the swings will by no means 
balance the loss on the roundabouts. 
Although the capacity of some of the 
works has been doubled, and is being 
still further extended, the Government 
contracts are for three weeks only, 
with power to reduce to one week. Only 
approved types of vehicle from each 
particular maker: are required. In 
consequence, the whole organisation is 
devoted to the production of these types. 
The raw material, the spare parts, the 
special machinery which has _ been 
installed for the production of other 
cars is either diverted from its original 
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purpose, or is standing idle. One maker 
alone estimates that his firm has over 
£80,000 locked up in this way, and this 
money is not earning a penny of dividend. 
Again, during the last ten years, hundreds 
of thousands of pounds have been spent 
in educating the public in motoring 
matters. This money has been spent 
abroad as well as in England. Only 
during the last two or three years has 
any return been evident. Now, owing 
to the national requirements, the harvest 
cannot be gathered—the goodwill is 
being lost. Overseas competitors are 
securing the trade which the British 
maker has worked so hard and spent so 
freely to acquire. After the war the 


whole heartbreaking business must needs 
be repeated. Every maker is only too 
well aware of this fact—and none can 
suggest a remedy. Labour troubles alone 
at the moment are enough to reduce 


OUTSIDE A WELL-KNOWN CAFE eee 
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production, but still the business goes 
on. The manufacture has no remedy. 
But the public has. Surely it is obvious. 
Place the order for the new car at once, 
and be content to accept delivery at the 
earliest possible date. Most of the 
leading firms have issued an abridged 
version of their standard catalogues, and 
some few minor alterations will be noted 
therein. But at present every engineer 
is engaged in beating the enemy rather 
than in designing wonderful cars. The 
waiting lists on the order books are 
steadily growing. Customers will be 
supplied in strict rotation. Some few 
cars—very few, alas—are leaving the 
shops for private sale. But the obviously 
patriotic, the best thing, to do is to 
order now, and not grumble overmuch 
even if delivery cannot be given before 
Christmas next. 
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SINCE THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN GERMAN SHELLS 


HAVE RAZED THE WHOLE OF THE LITTLE TOWN TO THE GROUND 
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THE USUAL WORKING CONDITIONS OF THE ARMY’S MOTOR TRANSPORT. THE ROADS ARE IN A BAD 


CONDITION, BUT THE AMMUNITION AND MEN 


FIRE Owing to the enlistment of 
DANGERS many drivers, a considerable 
number of cars are now being 

driven by their owners, or by newand in- 
experienced men ineligible for the Forces. 
Ignorance—like the reverse failing—is 
apt to lead to contempt, and a word in 
season on the subject of care in the 
prevention of car fires may not be 
misplaced. The subject was suggested 
by the sight of a fine machine, belonging 
to a private owner, which was reduced 
practically to scrap-iron owing to a fire. 
The accident took place on the Hastings 
Road the other day. It appeared that 
an unaccountable loss of petrol had taken 
place during the journey from London. 
Ten miles from the coast town the engine 
came to a standstill owing to the lack of 
petrol. On leaving town twelve gallons 
had been poured into the tank. As in 
the usual way the car did fifteen point 
something to the gallon it should have 
been obvious that a serious leakage was 


MUST REACH THE TRENCHES AT ALL COSTS 


taking place somewhere. However, the 
owner descended and put a further four 
gallons into the tank. Owing to the 
leak it was impossible to obtain sufficient 
air-pressure to feed the fuel from the tank 
to the carburetter with the engine 
stopped. It then struck the owner that 
he might as well investigate the trouble. 
First, however, he filled and _ lighted 
his pipe. Then he opened the bonnet 
and poked around. The trouble was 
soon located. The feed-pipe to the 
carburetter was fractured and petrol 
poured through in a fairly heavy stream. 
Then hot ashes from his pipe fell over 
the engine, and in a few minutes the 
damage was done. The petrol had 
accumulated in every possible cavity. 
Possibly a very considerable quantity 
was gathered in the  undershield. 
Naturally the passage of the car through 
the air would have evaporated a large 
amount. But then, even a gallon of 
petrol blazing away under the footboards 
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A NOVEL WAR USE FOR THE MOTOR-CYCLE, 
ARE DOING EXCELLENT SERVICE AT THE FRONT. 


is hardly calculated to improve the 
appearance of a car. The lesson to be 
derived from this unfortunate occurrence 
is, of course, that leakage should be 
investigated and stopped as soon as 
possible. A piece of common soap rubbed 
over a cracked pipe, at the point of 
fracture, and bound round with tape, or 
even a handkerchief or piece of rag, 
makes a passable temporary repair. 
Obviously no naked lights should be 
allowed in the garage, while as a further 
measure of precaution even pipes and 
cigarettes may be forbidden. Care should 
be taken when filling the tank that naked 
lights and smouldering tobacco be kept 
well away from the danger zone. Petrol, 
a highly volatile spirit, is quickly 
vapourised, and the vapour, mixed with 
the surrounding air, makes an explosive 
combination which can be ignited, with 
disastrous results, from the most unlikely 
causes, 


* * 


MACHINES FITTED WITH STRETCHER, AS SHOWN HERE, 


THE WAR OFFICE HAS ORDERED A LARGE NUMBER 


SELF-STARTER Goodness only knows why 


this term should be 
applied to engine-starters. 
Common usage seems likely to perpetuate 
the title, and so we are obliged to use it. 
Even the best of starters, however, are 
not so simple as one would like. A dear 
old gentleman, writing for advice from 
a little town in Hants, after describing 
the pathetic details which led him to 
dispose of his horse and trap, asks: “ Is 
there not some make of car which starts 
by the pressing of a button? I want 
a car that will not exceed twenty miles 
an hour, as, on the infrequent occasions 
when I have been forced to hire a motor 
I have remonstrated with the driver. . .” 
There is no necessity to repeat the letter 
in extensio. The answer to his queries 
was, of course, obvious. Every modern 
car can be fitted with an engine-starter 
if the buyer desire it. As to the twenty- 
mile limit—well ! 

The Austin company makes some wise 
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remarks on the subject of engine-starters. 
Says the official: ‘“‘ Although the engine 
is mechanically cranked by the starter, 
there are always certain preliminaries to 
be attended to, especially when starting 
from cold, and particularly in cold 
weather. When the engine is stiff, 
paraffin or petrol should be squirted 
through the compression taps. Should 


. the engine fail to start it is as well to 


empty out the cold water from the 
radiator and to refill with hot.” 

So much for the Austin expert. A few 
additional remarks may be made. If the 
engine does not pick up when turned 
over a few times by the starter, obviously 
something is wrong. It should be 
ascertained if the switch be on. Again, 
a-fuel shortage at the carburetter may 
be the cause. Dirty plug points are 
another feature worth attention. It is 
surprising how many little details may 
prevent the starting-up of the engine, 
which do not bring it to a stop when she is 
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running. Consistently using the starter, 
when the engine does not respond, 
quickly exhausts the accumulators. 


* * * * * 


ROAD At the beginning of the war it 
PROBLEMS was quickly seen that so much 
money would be required for 

other and more vital purposes that no 
unnecessary public expenditure could 
honestly be incurred. As_ patriots, 
motorists generally agreed that, if money 
which should have been spent on the 
roads would be more useful in other 
directions, then the roads must be 
neglected. But the great use made of 
motors of every kind by the Government 
has served another purpose. Together 
with the decreased service given to the 
private individual by the railways in 
consequence of heavy Governmental 
demands, a new point of view has arisen. 
The private trader has been shown that he 
must rely more and more on the roads, 


MANY OF THE FAMILIAR LONDON MOTOR-’BUSES ARE ON SERVICE WITH THE ARMY IN FRANCE, 
THEIR APPEARANCE IS NOT SO INVITING AS IN TIMES OF PEACE, BUT IT IS CERTAINLY MORE 
BUSINESS-LIKE 
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both for his own business supplies and 
in order that he himself might effect 
delivery to his customers. The private 
car user has had it brought home to him 
that he must fit in his own convenience 
with that of the railways—or use motors 
more. 

From a business viewpoint it is a 
national economy to have good roads. 
Increased speed and lower running costs 
are the immediate advantages to be 
attained. To neglect the roads at the 
present time is almost as fatal as to 
neglect the railways. The life of the 
nation is dependent on both. There are 
tens of thousands of men in this country 
ineligible for the Forces who could be 
usefully employed on road repair and 
maintenance. Also there are many 
thousands of prisoners of war and 
interned aliens eating the bread of idleness 
in our internment camps. In Germany 
prisoners of war are employed both on 
the railways and the roads, not to take 


SHELL. FORTUNATELY THIS PARTICULAR 
TO THE RAIL-HEAD WHEN 


MACHINE WAS RETURNING EMPTY 
THE ACCIDENT HAPPENED 


into account the agricultural work in 
which they are engaged. Surely this 
matter is worth the investigation of the 
authorities ? If the road metal shortage 


stand in the way, there seems no good 
reason why the prisoners should not 


secure this also. 
situated in England. 


The quarries are 


* * 
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HOW MANY Judging from recent com- 
CYLINDERS ? munications from the 

U.S.A., the eight-cylindered 
car is rapidly becoming a great public 
favourite. There seems little doubt that 
this type of engine will be considerably 
developed as soon as the war gives 
manufacturers time to turn their atten- 
tion to other matters than “ output.” 
The English-built six-cylinder engine is 
the finest made. It would be a rash man 
who would prophesy that it has reached 
its highest stage of development. And 
yet, apart from mere luxury in running, 
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it is a matter of opinion whether the 
present-day “‘six’”’ is a better product 
than a similar engine of a very few years 
ago. 

In any case the lower cost of manu- 
facture in the case of the eight-cylinder 
power-unit is a very considerable point 
in its favour. The next logical move 
will, of course, be in the nature of a 
twelve-cylinder engine. One might 
almost say that, in future, the lighter 
cars—those sold at £200 and under—will 
have four-cylinder ; the medium-weight 
and powered cars will have a six or eight ; 
and the heavier and most costly cars a 
twelve-cylinder engine. Much remains 
to be done before engines of the newer 
types can be termed commercial proposi- 
tions. The advantages both to maker 
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and user of the engines with a greater 
number of cylinders are so many, how- 
ever, that there will be practically no 
other course open. 

Just as this paragraph was being 
written the manager of a well-known 
American maker came into the office. 
Discussing motoring matters in general, 
and American developments in par- 
ticular, he stated that his firm was 
considering the introduction of a six- 
cylinder car which would be sold, in the 
English market, at something under 
£250. One hears so much of startling 
American schemes, however, that one 
does not take every one too seriously. 
The six-cylinder engine, well-made, is 
admirable. Poorly-made, it is abomin- 
able. The average man prefers a good 


ONE OF THE BEST TYPES OF MOTOR AMBULANCE NOW IN USE. 
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IT WILL CARRY TWO BADLY-WOUNDED 


MEN AND FOUR SLIGHTLY WOUNDED, IN ADDITION TO THE DOCTOR AND NURSES 
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THE IDEAL TOWN-COUNTRY CAR. BODY-BUILDERS HAVE SOME EXCELLENT DESIGNS IN THEIR 


OFFICES WHICH WILL CREATE GREAT INTEREST, WHEN THEY ARE FITTED, AFTER THE WAR. AT 
PRESENT, AMBULANCES ARE THE ONLY BODIES FOR WHICH THERE IS A DEMAND 


“six,” and quite 


“four” to a passable 
wisely, too. After all, reliability is the 
chief consideration with most users. 
The American engineer is a clever man. 


One cannot believe that even he can 
build a reliable six-cylinder car to sell 
at the suggested figure. However, we 
shall see what we shall see. 
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inexpensive 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes, 


BADMINTON COURTS, 


RECREATION ROOMS, 
PAVILIONS,SHOOTING LODG: 
BUNGALOWS, GARAGES, 
SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES 
Our BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Buy from the largest manufacturers. 


GLASGOW 


ii 


Designs and Prices Free. 


F. D. COWIESON & 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, 


» HALLS, &c. 


ES, 


USED tHe ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY. AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 
y You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
& C2Ha London. /f your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 
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105, WATERLOO STREET, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


Dear Madam, 


I am open to buy for Cash, any quantity of 
LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S, and CHILDREN’S 


CAST-OFF CLOTHING, Etc. 


Very High Prices will be given for Fashionable 


Clothing in good condition. 


I will give you the utmost value for Gent's. 
Lounge Suits, Ladies’ Costumes, Blouses, Furs of 
Underwear, etc., 
Bags, Trunks, and every description of personal 


every kind, Household Linen, 


property. 


Carriage paid on all Parcels, and cash sent or 


offer upon receipt of goods. 


Bankers : ‘‘ Lloyds Bank, Burton-on-Trent.” 


Yours faithfully, 
Established 15 years. 


LATEST WAR PICTURE 


— SEE THE 


WEEKLY EDITION or me DAILY SKETCH 


Si. 
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Mrs. W. CLARKE. 


EVERY FRIDAY IN SPECIAL COVER. 


ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


PUREST IN‘ENGLAND.. 


“Bints, 


TABLE 


Carriage 


R. M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


AND CURRENT EVENTS OF 
THE WEEK, ILLUSTRATED. 


Si. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


UT the CLEMAK side 

by side with the safety 
razor offered at a guinea. 
You will then see it is the 
equal of the other razor— 
and cost you 16/- less. 
Then why pay a guinea ? 


Safest. 


“‘Made as well and shaves as well as any 
Guinea Razor.” 


Shaves Easiest. 
Clemak Razor and Seven 


Outlasts all others. 


Safety 5 


Razor 


Blades 


NOTE how carefully the 

CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail— 
the beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—feel its keen 
cutting edge—no other blade 
could shave your beard more 


No dull blades. easily than that. 


New Model Set with Twelve 


Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 


ping Machine, 


Velvet 


Hide Strop with Clemak 


and Twelve Blades 


10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 
CUTLERS, E&ETC., 
or post free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 


Messrs, W. Plant & Co., Market Street, Sydney, Sole Australasian Agents. 
In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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